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NIGHT AT SEA. 


BY L. E. L. 


=" [The following appears in the last New Monthly ; it was written by the un 
fortunate lady on her passage to Cape Coast with her husband, Mr. Mac- 


The lovely purple of the noon’s bestowing 

Has vanished from the waters, where it flung 
A royal colour, such as gems are throwing 

Tyrian or regal garniture among. 
’Tis night, and overhead the sky is gleaming, 

Thro’ the slight vapour trembles each dim star ; 
I turn away—my heart is sadly dreaming 

Of scenes they do not light, of scenes afar. 

My friends, my absent friends ! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you? 


By each dark wave around the vessel sweeping, 

Farther am I from old dear friends removed, 
Till the lone vigil that I now am keeping, 

I did not know how much you were beloved. 
How many acts of kindness little heeded, 

Kind looks, kind words, rise half reproachful now! 
Hurried and anxious, my vexed life has speeded, 

And memory wears a soft accusing brow. 

My friends, my absent friends ! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you? 


The very stars are strangers, as I catch them 

Athwart the shadowy sails that swell above ; 
I cannot hope that other eyes will watch them 

At the same moment with a mutual love. 
They shine not there, as here they now are shining, 

The very hours are changed.—Ah, do ye sleep? 
O’er each kome pillow, midnight is declining, 

May some kind dream at least my image keep! 

My friends, my absent friends! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you? 


Yesterday has a charm, to-day could never 
Fling o'er the mind, which knows not Lill it parts 
How it turns back with tenderest endeavour 
To fix the past within the heart of hearts. 
Absence is full of memory, it teaches 
The value of all old familiar things ; 
The strengthener of affection, while it reaches 
O’er the dark parting, with an angel’s wings. 
My friends, my absent friends! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you? 
The world with one vast element omitted— 
Man’s own especial element, the earth, 
Yet, o’er the waters is his rule transmitted 
By that great knowledge whence has power its birth 
How oft on some strange loveliness while gazing 
Have I wished for you,—beautiful as new, 
The purple waves like some wild army raising 
Their snowy banners as the ship cuts thro’. 
My friends, my absent friends ! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you? 
Bearing upon its wing the hues of morning, 
Up springs the flying fish, like life’s false joy, 
Which of the sunshine asks that frail adoming 
Whose very light is fated to destroy 
Ah, so doth genius on its rainbow pinion, 
Spring from the depths of an unkindly world ; 
So spring sweet fancies from the heart’s dominion, — 
Too soon in death the scorched up wing is furled. 
My friends, my absent friends! 


Whate’er I see is linked with thoughts of you 


No life is in the air, but in the waters 

Are creatures, huge and terrible and strong, 
The sword-fish and the shark pursue their slaughters, 

War universal reigns these dk pths along 
Like some new island on the ocean springing, 

Floats on the surface some gigantic whale, 
From its vast head a silver fountain flinging 

Bright as the fountain in a fairy tale 

My friends, ny absent friends ! 
I read such fairy legends while with you 

Light is amid the gloomy canvass spreading, 

The moon is whitening the dusky sails, 
Froin the thick bank of clouds she masters, shedding 

The softest influence that o'er nicht prevails 
Pale is she, like a young queen pale with splendour, 

Hunted with passionate thoughts too fond, too deep, 
The very glory that she wears is tender, 

The eyes that watch her beauty fain would weep. 

My friends. my absent friends! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you? 


Sunshine is ever cheerful, when the morning 

Wakens the world with cloud-dispelling eyes ; 
The spirits mount to glad endeavour, scorning 

What toil upon a path so sunny lies. 
Sunshine and hope are comrades, and their weather 

Calls into life the energies of earth ; 
But memory and moonlight go together, 

Reflected in the light that either brings 

My friends, my absent friends ! 
Do you think of me then? I think of you 


a 

Phe busy deck is hushed, no sounds are waking 
But the watch pacing silently and slow ; 

The eal L “ 

The waves against the sides incessant breaking, 
And rope and canvass swaying to and fro 

The topmast sail seems some dim pinnacle 

Cresting a shadowy tower amid the air ; 


While red and fitful gleams come from the binnacle, 
The only light on board to ide \ where? 
My friends, my ( friends ! 
Far from 1 ative land, and far from you, 
On Oe side of the ship the moo mhunet 
In \ninous vibration swe: ps t : 
But Wyre the shadow fal] , a strange pale climmer 


Seen glow-worm like amid the 
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All that the spirit keeps of thought and feeling, 
Takes visionary hues from such an hour ; 
But while some fantasy is o’er me stealing, 
I start, remembrance has a keener power. 
My friends, my absent friends, 
From the fair dream [ start to think of you! 


A dusk line in the moonlight I discover, 
What all day long vainly I sought to catch ; 
Or is it but the varying clouds that hover 
Thick in the air, to mock the eyes that watch ? 
No! well the sailor knows each speck appearing. 
Upon the tossing waves, the far-off strand 
To that dusk line our eager ship is steering. 
Her voyage done—to-morrow we shail land. 
August 15. L. E. L. 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. 
BY C. SWAIN, ESQ. 
Forgive and forget ! why the world would be lonely, 
The garden a wilderness left to deform, 
If the flowers but remember'd the chilling winds only, 
And the fields gave no verdure for fear of the storm ! 
Oh, still in thy loveliness emblem the flower, 
Give the fragrance of feeling to sweeten life’s way ; 
And prolong not again the brief cloud of an hour, 
With tears that but darken the rest of the day! 


Forgive and forget! there ’s no breast so unfeeling 
But some gentle thoughts of affection there live ; 
And the best of us all require something concealing, 
Some heart that with smiles can forget and forgive! 
Then away with the clouds from those beautiful eyes, 
That brow was no home for such frowns to have met : 
Oh, how could our spirits e’er hope for the skies, 
If Heaven refused to forgive and forget ! 





SCHILLER’S FLIGHT. 
Schiller’s Flucht von Stuttzart und Aufenthalt, in Manheim von 1782 bis 1785. 


(Schiller’s Flight from Stuttard and Residence at Manheim from 1782 to 
1785.) Stutigard and Acgsburg. J.G. Cotta. 12mo. 1836. 


Until lately the biography of Schiller has been written with a disregard to 
facts, remarkable even in Germany, where this department of literature is singu- 
larly barren. ‘The learned of that country, who have searched with great suc- 
cess into the records of the earliest and remotest nations, and who also with 
equal diligence and acuteness develope in their works on abstract subjects the 
hidden springs of human actions, yet strangely disregard the lives and charac- 
ters of illustrious men of all classes, although the career of these rarely fails te 
furnish philosophical history with some of its best analogies and surest lights 
The memoirs of the French have no parallel among their neighbours beyond 
the Rhine ; and the biographies published in the United States of North Ame- 
rica, which are already numerous, and highly interesting, suggest, perhaps, the 
true reason of the deficiency we are remarking. It probably springs from the 
political inactivity of the Germans. The spirit of conquest in France and the 
spirit of freedom in America, have called into action a vast variety of individuals ; 
and the public of both countries find in their history materials of the greatest 
interest. In Germany, with the stimulus of active life absolutely wanting, it is 
not surprising then that the same interest should not be felt, and consequently 
that the materials of their history should be less regarded. 

In the case of Schiller, the paucity of true details published concerning his 
life has led to capital errors upon its most remarkable periods ; and aithough 
the noble character and fine genius of this eminent man have long been well 
appreciated by both his own countrymen and foreigners, it is only now that 
many particulars regarding him are beginning to be correctly known, and they 
are such as must neces ssarily elevate him still higher in public estimation. 

A few extracts, to be taken presently, from Mr. Carlyle’s able memoir of 
Schiller, will show the extraordinary inaccuracy of all the former narratives 
which that zealous and enlightened biographer consulted 

Although the first years of Schiller’s childhood were passed without much 
instruction, for he was delicate, and his mother devoted herself exclusively to 
the care of his health, he soon made up for this small portion of lost time. In 
his sixth year he began to learn reading, writing, Latin and Greek ; and at this 
period he is known to have exhibited poetical and oratorical talents, even in his 
amusements. In his ninth year (1768), Hebrew was added to his studies, to 
qualif; him for the C 





urch, which he had chosen as a profession; and in the pe- 
riod from 1769 to 1772 he passed three examinations in theolory exceedingly 
well. His studies were somewhat interrupted by the effects of a too rapid growth 


upon a feeble constitution ; but as his health improved he applied again so ear- 
nestly to his books, that his masters were obliged to admonish him to mederate 
his labour, lest body and mind should alike suffer from the exertion. At this 
time he was a distinguished boy, remarkable for his indifference to boyish 


sports, but joining in them cheerfully and vigorously to please his schoolfellows 

The proof of his early proficiency is complete The Grand Duke of Wur 
temberg had founded a military school, and its success was so great that the 
tended to all the sciences, and with numerous classes. In order to fill this school 
respectably, special inquiries used to be made of the masters through the whole 
country, to ascertain what boys possessed the best abilities : and upon one of 
these occasions Schiller was reported as the most remarkable of them for talents 
of every kind 


The youth's family and himself had strong objections to his entering the 
duke’s military academy, inasmuch as it completely deranged his destination for 
the church : but, as his father was in the public service, his highness’s offer of 
a free choice of studies, without expense, aud accompanied by a promise ofa 
better provision than the ecclesiastical profession would afford, was after some 
resistance, finally accepted, from apprehension that a refusal might expose the 
family to the prince's resentment 


completely the imputation of idleness often cast upon him 

“Tt was with a heavy heart,” says the writer, ‘ that Schiller, now only four- 
teen years of age, quitted the parental roof, to be received into the military aca- 
demy ; and he chose the law for his profession, because this alone afforded a 


prospect of provid suitably for the wa 








of his parents. But the dry details 

| of this study so little harmonized with his enthusiastic nature, that in the annual 
confession required from the pupils as to their character, inclinations, and bad 
or good qualitic 8, he could not re frain fro nnexing the follow ng passage 1o 
his first declaration : ‘ J should think mys: happier if I could serre my country 
as a spiritual teacher.’ No attention was paid to this wish, decidedly as it was 
expre sed, and much as it redounded to mour, he had therefore no choice 
but to pursue ti law: and he did exe npl ry diligence But a ne 

} trial awaited him At the end of a year. the duke informed his father that, 

| thers were too manv law-students in t emy $s could not, o 
ing it, have so good a vost in that bra of avocation as he could w 
however, the young man would turn to medicine, he would in the course of t 
provide for him advantageously. A new struggle for Schiller! and new trou 


bles for his parents! The conciliating t mper, however, which never left th 


——_— — 


former in any of the changing scenes of his life, bore him through this trial 
also, and he submitted to the proposal. 

« When Schiller began this medical course he was in his sixteenth year. His 
application was as usual, vigorous and discriminating ; and hopelessly repulsive 
as he had anticipated the new study to be, a short trial disclosed many attrac- 
tions. Its several parts were at first uninteresting, but he soon perceived they 
had a close connection with the great circle of Nature’s works, and that they 
promised one day to unfold to him in man the mutual influences of matter and 
mind. From his earliest youth, his reflective and deeply inquiring habits had 
been stimulated by the hope of making great discoveries in science, and work- 
ing out some few grand results from the multitudinous details of nature present- 
ed to observing eyes. 

‘* Attracted by such brilliant anticipations, and defying the prescribed rules, 
which however could not be entirely evaded, Schiller took advantage of every 
leisure hour to indulge his taste for history and poetry. Klopstock was one of 
his favorite writers, and the most congenial to his feelings, which ever fervent- 
ly clung to the sublime objects of religious faith. Unconscious, however, in the 
simplicity of his youth, of the high position awaiting him, and equally uncon- 
scious then of the divine gifts so abundantly lavished upon him, he would often 
call his decided taste for poetry an idle indulgence of imagination, and in this 
temper of mind would reproach himself for taking many an hour unprofitably 
from his profession. In fact, his poetical distractions were for a time indulged 
to the disadvantage of his medical studies, and brought upon him some reproofs 
from his | pareve Still, in order to gratify his parents, whom he so dearl 
loved, and actuated also by a just pride, he was in reality more diligent and zeal- 
ous than any of his class-fellows. 

*¢ Sometimes, indeed, poetic images would present themselves to his not un- 
willing mind, without being in the smallest degree connected with his graver 
studies ; but was it a fault in him to be unable even to behold anatomical draw- 
ings and subjects on a limited scale, without being at once led by his active fancy to 
call up before him the whole vast round of Nature? or, when listening to his 
professors, even with close attention, how could he prevent his devoted muse 
pouring seductive whispers into his apt ear, and despite his sincere resolves, 
leading his mind astray in the fields of poesy ? Both were impossible: the invo- 
luntary workings of his genius were too strong for control ; as if introduced by 
some magic power, images and thoughts fermented in his inward soul, multi- 
plying more and more with the growth of his reason, and acquiring overwhelm- 
ing influence with the enlargement of his ideas.” 

Schiller, nevertheless, had strength of mind to govern these inclinations of his 
taste — 

“« He was not slow,” adds the memoir, «to perceive that with his attention 
thus diverted from professional studies, professional success, his great object, 
would never be obtained. Although his masters were struck by his originality, 
and by his marked superiority over his fellow-students, he exacted far too much 
from himself to be satisfied with what he had hitherto accomplished. Whenin 
his eighteenth year, therefore, he resolved to read nothing, write nothing, and 
even to think of nothing, but that which related to medicine, until he should have 
completely mastered the science. In spite of the great sacrifice this resolution 
imposed on Schiller, he followed it up with extraordinary perseverance for two 
years. It was then that he studied thoroughly the medical works of Haller ; 











courses of study, limited at first to the fine arts with a few pupils only, was ex- | 


and during this period he prepared himself, in the short space of three months, 
for an examination which gained him high testimonials. The effort seriously 
affected his health; for during it he denied himself even the relief of conversa- 
tion; but he thereby became sufficiently familiar with all the branches of the 
medical profession to enter upon practice with competent skill. 

Of such a career, it is truly surprising to find by any possibility, errors like the 
following, recorded in the pagesof Mr. Carlyle; a writer distinguished by great 
knowledge of German literature, and so earnestly desirous of extending rather 
than narrowing the fair fame of his subject, that his biography wears more the 
air of an eulogy, than of a life of Schiller 

‘* His ; rogress,” says Mr, Carlyle, though respectable or more, was little com- 
mensurate with what he afierwards became... .Thoughtless and gay, he would 
dissipate his time in childish sports, forgetful that the stolen charms of ball and 
leapfrog must be dearly bought by reproaches. . . He passed for an unpro- 
fitable, a discontented, and a disobedient boy.” 

no disrespect to the acute critic to suggest that he ought to have taken 
amore cautious view of this interesting part of Schiller'’s history, the published 
details of which he states to have been “ meagre and insufficient,” when he him- 
self wrote. 

The promised appuintment, a surgeoncy to a Wurtemberg regiment, was @ 
poor reward for laborious perseverance ;—mean in dignity, and in pay inade- 
quate even to Schiller’s moderate wants 

But the play of “The Robbers,” begun in his 17th year, and finished at the 
few intervals such a course of study aflorded, had now been published ; ‘and it 
gave its young author a wide and general celebrity : Wieland and other master- 
spirits of the time did not disdain to express their respect for the genius which 
the admitted extravagances of the piece could not conceal. 

This substantial earnest of fame aggravated the vexatious restraints of a sol- 
dier’s life to such a man as Schiller; but his abandonment of a profession so 
incompatible with his tastes was unworthily and prematurely hastened by severi- 
ties which, with their singular results, are now to be narrated 

In the Robbers was a remark that bore hard on the Grisons, and so roused 
the wrath of an inhabitant of the country, that he wrote a vind'cation in the 
Hamburg Correspondent. ‘This appeal would probably have produced no_un- 
pleasant consequences if a direct complaint had not been made to the Duke 
against Schiller on the subject. He was called upon for a defence, and strictly 
prohitnted from printing any more works e reept on medicine, and from commum- 


cating with other parts of Germany. He replied to the charge, that “ne had 
| 


not used the unlucky words to express an opinion of his own, but as the care- 
less language of a robber, who in reality was the greatest rogue of al! the cha- 
racters in the play; he had besides only introduced a common say which he 
had heard in his very boyhood.” 

The reproof he received on this occasion gave Schiller pain; but the 
peremptory order to confine himself to professional studies, and to the walls of 
a garrison town, distressed him still more. Obedience was impossible. He 
could not annihilate his pretical tastes ; and by the profition of all engage- 
ments out of Wurtemberg, he lost the means of improving his Income ;—an 


5 


| indespensable point, inasmuch as with the strictest economy he could not live 


The details, which follow in the memoir, are very remarkable ; and disprove | 


on his pay. He had already contributed to various !iterary miscellanies, and 
was busy with his second play of Fiesco ; 

Pending this most unmerited disgrace he committed a military offence, of a 
real, though not of an heinous character. He went twice to Manheim without 
leave, to see his own play, ‘* The Robbers,” ch was acting there with extra- 
ordinary applause. ‘This irregularity drew upon him further displeasure, and an 
imprisonment of fourteen days 


Upon the visit to Manhe:m, Schiller ormed a plan for obtaining his release 

| from the Duke of Wurtembere’s s without giving offence, and by the in 
terposition of a new friend he had nade there Unfort inately the exertions of 
this friend were slow ; and the conc mnation, added to the delay of relief and the 
continued pressure of t 1e re ts on his studies, threw Schiller into a state of 
most alarming depression. Po ‘al mearcerations were far fromm rar in Germany, 
nd his visits o ym eration to the unfortunate Schubart, who had long been 
confined in tl rt Asperg, had given him a glimpse of what he brooded 
over as his own ol e destiny lle on theretlore resolv to withdraw se 
i tly »M ‘ rd from that s: ot of comparative security ma the best 
possible terms wit s persecutors. Mr. Streicher, the author of the mer 101rs 
before us, was the companion of his flight ; and with his account of tt, as well 
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as with avery striking narrative of Mr. Streicher’s first acquaintance with him, 
we close this article. ‘ : 

“ The execution of the plan required the assistance of a friend ; and there 
was one individual to whom he could unbosom himself. That person was Schil- 
ler’s junior by two years, but an intimacy of eighteen months had afforded some 
evel of his fidelity. His disinterested attachment bordered on the enthusiasm 
ever excited by those rare and noble beings whose fine intellect and finer feelings 
gain the affectionate regard as wellas the respect of all men. j h 

“It was in the year 1780 that the youth saw him for the first time, at the 
annual public examination of the academy in the Duke's presence. On this 
occasion Schiller held a medical disputation with a professor : and although 
Streicher was a stranger to his reputation, and did not even know his name, his 
appearance at once excited attention. His flowing auburn hair ; his person, 
dente almost to feebleness; his frequent smile whilst speaking ; his finely 
formed nose ; his eyes winking quick when the discussion became animated ; 
and the keen, bold, eagle-glances which sparkled from beneath a large, well-de- 
veloped forehead, were calculated to make an indelible impression. Streicher 
gazed long upon this youth, entirely absorbed in his air and manner ; in short, 
the whole scene was so deeply engraven on his memory, that, were he a painter, 
he could at this day (1828), eight and forty years after the event, represent the 
picture living as it there stood before him. 

“ When 2 bs the examination, Streicher followed the students into the eating 
room to see the evening méal, the same youth again attracted his particular no- 
tice. The Duke was talking to him in the most friendly manner, leaning on 
his chair; and their conversation was earnest and long. Schiller’s manner 
was equally unrestrained before his prince as an hour previously when 
disputing with the professor ; his smiles were as ready ; and his very winking 
the same. ; 

“When in the following spring, of 1781, The Robbers was published, and 
had produced an extraordinary sensation, Streicher, through a common friend, 
sought the acquaintance of the author. On seeing him he discovered, to his 
great surprise, as the writer of that play, the same youth with whose appear- 
ance he had already been so much struck. Every reader of a book pictures to 
himself the person of the author, his manner, voice, and language ; and it was 
impossible not to suppose the writer of The Robbers to be an impetuous young 
man, whose poetic fire, energetic discourse, and desire to analyze the human 
heart, were every moment running intoextremes. How agreeably was the pre- 
conception disappointed in the present instance! A smile on Schiller’s ani- 
mated and unassuming countenance, beamed upon all who approached him. 
He would waive or answer compliments with most engaging modesty ; and 
never fell there a word from him to wound the most sensitive feelings. His 
opinions on every subject were original, particularly on poetry and the fine arts ; 
but they were always true to nature, and rarely failed to convince. His criti- 
cisms on the works of others were remarkable for liberality and correctness. 
Although in years a mere youth, he had the ripe judgment of aman. His 
habitually elevated language was very superior to common discourse ; and such 
was its charm that the hours stole away unperceived in his society. With a 
disposition thus attractive, and with manners never austere, it is not surprising 
that he should have won the whole heart of a young artist, himself endowed 
with considerable sensibility ; and that thus to admiration for the poet should 
now be joined, on the part of Streicher, a ‘warm attachment to the man. An 
unreserved intimacy grew out of this acquaintance ; and Schiller’s peculiar un- 
happy situation was a natural and inexhaustible subject of conversation between 
the friends. 

“‘Schiller’s eldest sister had been made acquainted with the project of with- 
drawing to Manheiin ; but instead of dissuading him from it, as was feared, she 
warmly maintained that every safe step to relieve himself would be justifiable 
on the ground of the Duke’s not having fulfilled his engagements. 

“The resolution once formed, he was obliged to devote himself with new 
ardour to complete his Fiesco, as the meditated journey could not be under- 
taken until the play was written ; and he had been too much distressed in mind 
to be able to pursue the work. Besides the plan, he had finished little more 
than two acts. But with the settlement of the project for escaping from the 
labyrinth, the full vigour of his mind was restored ; and with returning serenity 
he banished every thought that might divert him from the labours of his pen 
He lived only for the future ; reflecting upon the present solely with a view to 
escape from it With what pleasure upon each rising morn did he read over 
to his young friend the passages written the preceding night, and discuss sug- 
gested changes or the further development of the plot! How would his weary 
eyes brighten when he spoke of his progress, and his unexpected approach to- 
wards the end! 

“ For the last time Schiller went out to the residence of his parents, with his 
friend Streicher and Madame Meier, the lady of the Manheim Theatre, in order 
to tranquillize his mother, who was now apprized ofall. As they walked cheer- 
fully along the footpath he had an opportunity of asking Madame Meier what 
advantage that theatre offered to a poet. Since, however, the conversation was 
general, and pointed questions were avoided lest they should excite suspicion 
in the mind of Madame Meier, no explanation was given ; and nothing was left 
but to cast himself upon fortune. 

“The party found only his mother and eldest sister at home; and much as 
the mistress of the house constrained herself to receive her son’s friends cor- 
dially, she could not conceal her extreme anxiety at his position. Streicher 
was deeply affected by the touching expression of her countenance when she 
looked at Schiller,and she often failed to reply to remarks made to her. But his 
father coming in shortly after gave him opportunity of withdrawing with his 
mother unobserved. 

“Schiller returned in about an hour—but without his mother! ‘To appear 
again was too much for her. Even if she could have been made sensible how 
necessary the meditated step was to her son’s happiness, and that it alone would 
save him from unmerited punishment, it must have wrung her very soul to lose 
him, her only son, for ever. The ground of his distresses too were really un- 
important in the judgment of ordinary people, and in no other country could 
they have produced so unfortunate a result. That son was almost her very 
self; for she seemed to have transferred to him her own good principles and 
gentle disposition. He had been to her a source of unalloyed delight, and she 
saw him endowed with all the qualities which she had so often and so fervent- 
ly besought for him in her prayers; and now—how bitter to both their fare- 
well must have been, was visible in the melancholy countenance and moisten- 
ed eyes of the son when he came in. He ascribed his altered looks to an old 
malady ; but he was only to be diverted from his grief by the somewhat in- 
teresting conversation of the party on the way back, which restored hin to 
spirits.” 

At length, after several characteristic incidents, Schiller and his friend left 
Stuttgard, giving their names at the gates of the town, as Dr. Ritter, and Dr. 
Wolff. The stock of money belonging to both did not exceed four pounds 
sterling. 

“Schiller’s expectation,” continues the Memoir, “that he should be able 
soon to replenish his scanty purse, was no suggestion of vanity. How could it 
be thought, that the managers of a theatre who the year before had reaped so 
rich a harvest from his Robbers, wonld hesitate to accept a second play from its 
author : that second piece being well calculated to please the more enlightened 
few, as well as the mass of the public, with whom chiefly his first production 
had been a favourite? Whether the Duke's decision should be favourable or 
not, he persuaded himself that Fiesco would come out this year, and then the 
author would either obtain a good annual allowance, or else a considerable sum 
of money down for the copyright ; so as to be at ease until he should have se- 
cured new resources.” 

Resting upon these convictions he reached Manheim in good spirits. He 
was soon, however, doubly disappointed. The Grand Duke of Wurtemberg 
was inexorable to his distressing prayers, and blind to the surpassing merits 
of his character. The manager of the Theatre was equally blind to the great 
excellences of his new play, and incapable of feeling for his melancholy situa- 
tion. i 

His flight was therefore continued forthwith to Frankfort, and he struggled 
manfully to attain the elevation to which his genius plainly destined him. For- 
tune atlength was benign. Ina very few years his fame was firmly established, 
and his contidence in the powers which nature had so bountifully given him, 
and which he had so laboriously cultivated from early youth, was justified by 
complete success. . 

It is gratifying to find that the Germans are at length sensible of the im- 
portance of preserving the fullest details of the career of such a man. 
minous life of Schiller is now in the course of publicatiou, and 
this, which we have seen, is highly satisfactory. 

“The world,” said Mr Carlyle many years ago with great truth, « 
no less than Germany, alread 


A volu- 
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‘ seems, 
y to have dignified him with the reputation of a 
classic; to have enrolled him among that select number whose works belong 
not wholly to any age or nation, but who, having instructed their own conte hg 
poraries, are claimed as instructors by the great family of mankind, and set 
apart ior many centuries from the common oblivion which soon overtak« 
mass of authors, as it doesthe mass of other men.”—Schiller’s Lif; 
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ANECDOTES OF THE LATE CHARLES MATHEWS. 
[Continued from the last Albion. } 
f In the farce of ‘Who's the D ipe,’ Mathews eaacted Old Doiley 
which ‘the two stars jighted each other’ totheir inn, in hopes of liber 
plause from their landlord, whom they had gratified with a ticket 
thus treated, and invite : 
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ers after supper, he was provokingly silent on the great subject ; till at length 
finding every circuitous approach ineffectual, they attacked him with the direct 
question. ‘ Pray tell us really what you thought of our acting!’ This was 
not to be evaded. 

‘ The landlord looked perplexed, his eyes still fixed upon the ground ; he took 
at length the tube slowly from his mouth, raised his glass, and drank off the 
remnant of his brandy and water ; went to the fireplace and deliberately knock- 
ed out the ashes from his pipe ; then, looking at the expectants for a minute, 
exclaimed ina deep though hasty tone of voice,— ‘* D—d good fight!” and 
left the room.’ 

He arrived in Dublin on the 3rd of June, and made his first appearance 
there on the 19th of the same month, for the benefit of Mrs. Wells, as Jacob 
Gawky, in the ‘Chapter of Accidents,’ and Lingo, in the ‘Agreeable Surprise.’ 
He was well received, and got a good deal of applause, especially in the songs. 
The manager, Daly, sent for him next day, and, declaring himself very well con- 
tent with the performance, offered him a guinea a week without deduction for 
the nights on which he did not play ; being the largest salary then given to be- 
ginners. In his correspondence with Mr. Lichfield 3rd of August he express- 
es himself satisfied, under all the circumstances, with this scanty allowance ; 
for he boarded and lodged with a widow, and comfortably, too, at the mode- 
rate rate of half a guinea a-week. But he had no small mortifications to endure 
About the end of June Miss Farren was engaged for afew nights in Daly's 
company, and Mathews, tohis inexpressible discomfort, was obliged, in the 
farce of the * Citizen,’ to play the sentimental lover, Beaufort, a part wholly 
unfitted for him, in a scarlet coat which fitted him as little, having been made 
for a man ahead shorter. A general shout saluted him on the appearance of 
his thin figure, with cries from the gallery of 

‘«Oh! see the mop-stick !"— Ah! Pat, hould yer breath hard or y'll puff 
him off the stage.”— Oh! and it’s the only puff I'll give him, anyhow.” 
“ Oh! the erethur! what a slice of a man! Arrah! where's your other half! 





pleased ; then wheeling suddenly round, and looking at him for the first time with 
scrutinizing earnestness from head to foot, he uttered a long-drawn “Ugh!” and ex- 
claimed,‘‘What a maypole! Sir, you’re too tall for low comedy.”’—“I'm sorry, sir,” 
said the poor disconcerted youth ; but ‘Tate did not seem to hear him, for, drop- 
ping his eyes and resuming the brushing of his buckles, he continued as if in 
soli a “ But I don’t know why a tall man shouldn't be a very comical fel- 
low.” ‘Then again turning sharply for a reinvestigation of the slender figure 
before him, he added with gathering discontent, “ You're too thin, sir, for any- 
—e the Apothecary in ‘Romeo and Juliet ;’ and you would want stuffing 
for that.”—‘ I am very sorry, sir,"’ rejoined the mortified actor, who was imme- 
diately interrupted by the growing distaste and manifest ill humour of the dis- 
appointed manager.—‘* What's the use of being sorry? You speak too quick.” 

he accused anxiously assured him that he would endeavour to mend that ha- 
bit. ‘* What,” said Tate snappishly, “‘ by speaking quicker, I suppose.” Then 
looking at Mr. Mathews, he, as if again in soliloquy, added, “ I never saw any- 
body so thin to be a/iwwe!! Why, sir, one hiss would blow you off the stage.” 
This remark, sounding move like good humour than anything he had uttered, 
the comedian ventured, with a faint smile, to observe that he hoped he should 
not get that one—when Tate, with affected or real anger, replied, “* You'll get 
a great many, sir. Why, sir, I’ve been hissed ; the great Mr. Garrick has been 
hissed ; it’s not very modest in you to expect to escape, Mr. Mountain.” “ Ma- 
thews, sir,” interposed the miscalled. ‘* Well, Matthew Mountain.” ‘No, 
sir—” ‘Have you a quick study, Mr. Maddox !” asked Tate, interrupting him 
once more. Mathews gave up the ineffectnal attempt to preserve his proper 
name, and replied at once to the last question, “1 hope so, sir,” ‘ Why (in 
a voice of thunder), arn’t you sure?” ‘ Ye-e-es, sir,” asserted his terrified and 
harrassed victim. ‘Tate shuffled up and down the room, whistling and brushing 
rapidly, looking from time to time with evident dissatisfaction, if not disgust, at 
the object of his scrutiny: at last he seemed to have collected all his moral 





Why didn’t ye bring it with ye, jewel!” These and such like pleasantries 
grected his first appearance. When Maria came on the stage to him, he being 
directed bythe author to look thoughtful and embarrassed, Miss Furren felt 
obliged (by the same authority) to imitate the performer's peculiar action, and 
then laugh in derision of it. Hereupon followed, from on high, a dreadtul noise, 
that might be supposed to resemble the war-whoop of American Indians, in to- 
ken of their approval of the imitation. At length, when the love-sick Beaufort 
made his exit, he was followed by a universal whoo!!! After this had subsided 
one of his tormentors got up and proposed “a groan for the long lobster,” 
which was loudly and heartily accorded, with due honours.’ 

Miss Farren, when the piece was over, made many kind apologies to him for 
having beenan unwilling accessory to this ridicule, and he begged, almost 
with tears, that Daly would release him fromthe part ; but Daly was inexora- 
ble. 

The company, during Miss Farren’s engagement, made a trip to Cork and 
Limerick. Atthe latter city, an irregular absence of the comedian who was 
to play Lissardo, in ‘The Wonder,’ made it necessary that Mathews should 
study the part at the notice of a few hours; and having only the short interval 
between rehearsal and play-time, he pursued his study as he walked by the 
banks of the Shannon, where the heat of the weather tempted him to bathe. 
He slipped out of his depth, and must have perished, but for the promptitude 
and courage of a brother performer named Seymour, who jumped into the wa- 
ter in his clothes and saved his comrade, almost in the very article of death. A 
fragment, in Mathews’s handwriting, describes, with minuteness, the sensations 
of drowning, and gives a lively sketch of the Irish who flocked round him to a 
public-house, into which he was carried in a helpless state. 

‘*« Lew's luk at the face of him. Rub away, ye devils! I've seen the eyes of 
him open. Don’t trust the potteen near the mouth of the cratur, or he'll leave 
you none for therubbin. Pour a drop down to rouse the heart of him. Niver 
tear !—keep the sowl inside the body of him, and he’s safe! How did he get 
in the sea itself !’—* Sea! sure, it’s the Shannon. 'There’s no sea there, you 
thief ofthe world. Did he jump in?’’—“ Sure he went aswimming, and had 
never learnt ?”—** He had one lesson only, I heard, and that was to teach him 
how to sink.’’-—** By my sow!, then, he was an apt scholar. What name’s upon 
him? Has he awoman itself that owns him? Sure, I heard the Englisher 
red-coat say, he was one of Daly’s divarters.’"—The most zealous attendants 
of the Humane Society, however, might have here taken a lesson in adroitness 
in restoring animation. Suffice it to say, their means were effectual, and I act- 
ed Lissardo with the accomplished Farren that night.” 


dresses used in private theatricals. 


He writes to Lichfield from Limerick in 
September :-— 


**Wayte’s account, | believe, is correct, to my sorrow. I now repent running 





into some foolish and unnecessary expenses, which have involved me in debt 
that I shall find it difficult to pay out of my small salary. I cannot pay him at 
present. He will not, I hope, take the bill to my father. If you should hear 
such an intention hinted, and can prevent it, you will confer an additional obli- 
gation upon me. I would not wish to trouble you with such a business, but 
think your speaking to him for me is better than writing a letter. My father 
mentioned it to me while I was in Dublin; his reproof was very gentle to that 
which I could have expected on such an occasion: but I have always found him 
make allowances for these kind of follies.” 


His private wardrobe too was now in great want of renovation. 





In Novem- 
ber, he says,— 
‘“*my two blue coats begin now to look rather rusty, and my clothes in general 
exhibit very fatal symptems of decay. I purchaseda piece of nankeen in the 
summer for 6s. which made me two pair of breeches. ‘This was a very cheap 
purchase, and they were very serviceable to me in the genteel parts I played 
A pair of shoes, that I got made, and a hat that I have been obliged to buy since 
I returned, are the principal articles I have yet been able to spare money for. 
A coat will very soon be absolutely necessary, and I shall find that a great pull 
out of a guinea a-week. My debts in London make me very uneasy,as I 
theught it would be in my power to save sufficient money in the winter 
to discharge them, which would be the greatest pleasure to me in life; but | 
find it can scarcely be possible. 
salary.” 

This Daly but too often practised the discreditable and cruel shift of driving 

the salaries into arrear. Even this injustice was always lightly touched on in 
the young man’s letters to bis friends, probably with a view to prevent any offer 
of pecuniary aid, which his honest pride and constancy would never have suf- 
fered him to accept. Yet his poverty was not a mere privation of luxuries of 
comforts ; it soon left him unable to continue the frugal board and lodging at the 
widow's which at first had ensured at least his daily meals, ‘for I have heard 
him say,” relates Mrs Mathews, that— 
‘“‘he has gone to the theatre at night without having tasted anything since a 
meagre breakfast, determined to refuse to go on the stage, unless some portion 
of his arrears was first paid. When, however, he enteredthe green-room, his 
spirits were so cheered by the attention of his brethren, and the ec/at he met with 
among them whenever he put forth his powers of amusement, added to the gaiety 
of the scene altogether, that his fainting resolution was restored, all his discon- 
tent utterly banished for the time, and he was again reconciled to starvation ; 
nay, he even felt afraid of offending the unfeeling manager, and returned home 
silent upon the subject of his claims. ‘Then came in succession the London 
performers, Miss Farren, Messrs. Kemble, Incledon, and others, some of whom 
he beheld for the first time.” 

The intended advancement of Emery from York to London being likely to 
make an opening in the York theatre, of which the then preprietor was the ec- 
centric Tate Wilkinson, Mr. Mathews, about Christmas, applied by letter for 
the vacancy, and was accepted, with an understanding that his engagement was 
to begin in the following September. With this prospect he paid a visit, on 
quitting his Welsh friends in the spring, to his parents in London, to whom he 
was anxious to present his clever and amiable wife. During the stay of the 
young couple, who were welecmed with as much fondness as if no disobedience 
had separated the son from his father and mother, these kind parents ‘excluded 
their more ‘serious’ visiters, and no family could be happier.” The father 
would listen to his son’s songs and mimicry with complacency, nay, even with 
enjoyment ; and the mother “would give loose to a merriment she had before 
no idea she was capable of feeling.” Now too was renewed the intimacy with 
Mr. Lichfield, with whom his correspondence had for a couple of years been 
slackened, if not discontinued. Thus pleasantly passed the longest days of sum- 
mer ; and early in August the adventurers set out for Pontefract, where the 
York company were then playing. 


We have now been three weeks without 


The manager's reception of his new actor was anything but encouraging ; and 
the tale of this was, to the last, one of Mathew’s pets :— 
“Tate was shuffling about the room with a small ivory-handled brush in one 


force, aud after another pause he demanded, “ Pray, when did you have that 
paralytic stroke, Mr. Maddox?” ** I—I never had one at all, sir” said the now 
completely mortified youth, with difficulty restraining the tears which were ma- 
king their way to his eyes; when Tate, giving him another earnest look, and 
as if unconsciously drawing his own mouth awry in imitation of the one which 
had suggested the last question, answered drily and significantly, in Mr. Ma- 
thews’s tone of voice, as he turned away, “ Oh, I thought you had.” —All this 
was inauspicious, and, after the interview had lasted a few minutes longer, Tate 
strongly recommending the young man’s return to his father and an ‘honest 
trade,” as he said. All that could be gained by Mr. Mathews was the manager’s 
slow leave to let him enter upon his probation, and at least have a trial before 
final condemnation.” 

Hatton, the intended successor of Emery, soon proved inadequate to the sta- 
tion allotted nim. He gradually declined in favour ; Mathews, no less percept- 
ibly, advanced. ‘In fact, his humble perseverance, his watchful readiness, event- 
ually overcame all obstructions. His study’ (that is, his facility of committing 
a part to memory) ‘was miraculous, and he could always be depended on.’ Ac- 
cordingly, his progress became so rapid, that in the autumn of 1799, says his 
widow, ‘I found him the principal comedian of the company, and a prodigious 
favourite with his audience and the manager.’ 

His income, however, was a slender one ; twenty shillings a-week, and the 
profits of his benefits. His wife had hoped to increase their means by the exer- 
cise of her literary talent ; but this resource did not prove productive. One of 
the greatest discomforts arising from their narrow finance was the difficulty of 
obtaining a respectable lodging : so they took apartments in a house which, 
having the reputation of being haunted, was in little request. The noises of 
this Cock Lane ghost, and their effects on the hearers, are pleasantly describ- 
ed, and the dénouement is natural and droll. We will ngt spoil the reader's 
amusement by telling him the mystery. 

These were the days of the income-tax ; and, as Mathews, though always a 
loyal, was not yet a prosperous man, he devised a comic expedient to obtain for 





He had left some little debts too in London, which he had been in hopes to| hobnail shoes, square-toed shoes, round toed shoes, &c 
pay out of his winter savings: particularly an account due to a Mr. Wayte for | 


himself a mitigation of the assessment. This expedient was a formal enumera- 
tion to the Commissioners of the professional outgoings by which his salary was 
diminished. For example,— 

‘Black wigs, white wigs, brown wigs, red wigs ; bush wigs, tye wigs, bob 
wigs, bishops’ wigs ; wigs with a tail, wigs without a tail; lawyers’ wigs, 
judges’ wigs, parsons’ wigs, powdered wigs; old men’s wigs, young men’s 
wigs, &c.—‘ Natural heads of hair: namely, Red hair, grey hair, flaxen hair, 
brown hair, black hair, Quakers’ hair, countrymen’s hair, and bald heads of every 
description. Beards, whiskers, mustachios, eye brows, &c.’—‘ Old men’s shoes, 
young men’s shoes, velvet shoes, leather shoes, gouty shoes, dancing shoes, 
After these regular 


requisites were given, came the miscellaneous part of his stock ; such as, ‘Hats, 
| feathers, caps, cravats, stocks, rufl’es, frills, neckerchiefs, pocket-handkerchiefs, 
| nes, boo¥s, ink, paper, music-paper, red-ochre, carmine, hair powder, wax can- 
, es, Invan ink, camel’s hair pencils, hare’s feet, whiting, burnt corks, cold 
| cream, scp, and huckaback towels.” 
The lisi, of which this is but a short extract, covered many sheets of paper 


or a few minutes the Commissioners listened gravely ; but peals of laughter 
presently found out their way, and Mathews heard no more of the income-tax 
during his residence at York. 

On the 15th, at the Haymarket Theatre, Mr. Mathews made his first public 
appearance in the metropolis, and with unqualified success. 


His characters 
were those of Jabal in the ‘ Jew,” 


and Lingo. After the performance of 
the “ Jew,” Mr. Cumberland, its author, who was morbidly sensitive about 
the representation of his dramatis persona, and yet always anxious to say 


something complimentary, desired that Mr. Mathews might be presented to 
him. ; 





“He delighted the young ccmedian, by assuring him that the part had never 
| been better played ; and that in figure, dress, and acting, he was the very thing 
he (the author) had intended. ‘I wrote the part, and ought to know—it was 
perfect. I assure you, Sir, I never was more gratified ; but,’ with irrepressible 
irritation, ‘* you spoke so low, I couldn’t hear a word you said.’ ” 

At the conclusion of this campaign, he entered into a new engagement with 
Mr. Colman for the next three seasons, and then made a professional trip to 
Liverpool, where he suffered a severe injury by a fall froma friend’s horse. Mr 
Lewis, the incomparable comedian of Covent Garden, and Mr. Young, who 
afterwards filled the highest tragic station in the same theatre, were then the 
leaders of the Liverpool stage. When Young asked Lewis what sort of per- 
son was the Mathews whom they were to expect at Liverpool, and who, it 
should be remembered, was a man of five feet ten, though his slimness made 
him pass for something vastly longer,— 

“Mr. Lewis, a‘ter noddling his head about in his peculiar way, and tapping 
the side of his boot with his slender cane, replied, in his hesitating but quick 
manner—* Why—a—a—a—a—he—e’s the tallest man in the world, and the 
funniest. He has no regular mouth, but speaks from a little hole in his 
cheek.’ ” - 

He resolved upon a tour through the provinces: more especially as, having 
withdrawn Mrs. Mathews from the stage shortly after the fire, he now required 
a larger income from his single exertions. The history of this expedition is 
chietly furnished from the letters written by him during his circuit; of which 
correspondence the following sketch of his Irish fellow passengers, from Liver- 
pool to Dublin, is a pleasant specimen : 

‘* First, imagine men, women, and children, together, in the hold of the ves- 
sel, one upon another, higgledy-piggledy :—‘ Arrah, Pat! get off my legs.’— 
‘Where are they? Sure there’s no end to them.’—‘ Get out of this, then,’— 
‘I'll call the captain to stop the ship till I get justice done to my legs.’—‘ Bar- 
ney, have you got my knife?’—‘ Sorrow the bit..—‘I say you have.’—‘ Oh, 
what a fuss about a knife with niver a back or an edge !'—‘ Hold your brogue, 
Pat. I can’t light my pipe foryourarguments. I’m like the crow among the jack- 
daws; I’ve got into bad company.’—‘ Come, don’t be coming your univarsity 
language over us.’-—‘ Oh, then, I’m not college-bred, but I’m spoon edicated.”’ 
—‘Sir, would you have the remarkable kindness to get up aleft, and look if you 
can see Dublin ?’—* Oh, faith, then, it’s too wet.’—‘I’d lend you my top-coat, 
only I have not gotone ; and if I had I’d want it myself.’” 

Mrs. Mathews relates the following story, which shows that there were 
more persons in the secret of the Great Unknown than Sir Walter supposed : 
and proves, too, that a woman can keep a secret, as long as it needs to re- 
main so 





‘One day, Messrs. John Ballantyne, Constable, and Terry, were dining with 
us, and during the dinner the Waverley novels had been the theme of conver- 
sation. Mr. John Ballantyne had an indisecreet vivacity sometimes, and more- 
over at this period felt a more than ordinary exhilaration from the ‘ generous’ 
and truth-telling-wine, which prompted him to say, at the close of a speech he 
had made about some books for which I asked him, ‘I shall soon send you 
Scott’s new novel!’ I shall never forget the consternation of Messrs. Con- 
stable and Terry, and, indeed, we were as much embarrassed. Mr. Constable 





hand, and a silver buckle in the other, in pretended industry, whistling during 
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@ too to take a pipe anda glass with the two perform-]} eyes and lifting his brows rapidly up and down, a habit with him when 1 


very doggedly.—* My name is Mathews, sir.”’"—*‘‘ Ay, I know,” winkin 


his employment after the fashion of a groom while currying and rubbing down 
ahorse. His coat-collar was thrown back upon his shoulders, and his Brown 
George (a wig so called, in compliment, I believe, to King George the Third, 
who set the fashion) on one side, exposing the ear on the other, and cocked up | 
behind so as to leave the bare nape of the neck open to observation. His hat 
was put on, side foremost, and as forward and awry as his wig ; both were perk- 
ed on his head very insecurely, as it seemed to the observer He presented 
| altogether what might be called an uncomfortable appearance — Good morning, | 
sir,” said Mr. Mathews.—‘* Oh! good morning Mr. Meadows,” e | 
| 
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looked daggers,—and Terry used some—for, with a stern brow and correcting 
tone, he cried out John ! adding, with a growl, resembling what is generally 


made to check or reprove 4 mischievous dog, “Ah! what ate you about?” 
which made us drop our eyes in pain for the indiscreet tattler; while Wee John- 
ny looked like an impersonation of Fear,—startled ‘at the sound hinself had 
made.’ Not another word was said; but our little good-natered frimd’s lapse 
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to preserve it 


was sacr us, and the secret was never divulged while it wa Important 
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CHINESE POETRY. 
‘In submitting the following translation of a popular Chine@ work to the 
public, an apology seems unnecessary, for though much has b#® written res- 


se, their poetry has remained almost unne¢ed. This has 
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arisen chiefly from the difficulties which the language presents to foreigners, 
and has discouraged every attempt of the kind, beyond a stanza, or a few occa- 
sional verses. As those translations are considered inadequate for an Euro- 
pean to form a correct opinion of their poetry, an attempt has been made to 
render into English, the Hwa-tséen, ‘The Flower’s Leaf,’ the eighth Chinese 
Literary work. It is a work of more than ordinary length, for most of their 
poetry consists only of a few verses, written, it might be presumed, on the spur 
of the moment. mt 

“‘ The Hwa-tséen, from which the following translation is made, is in a colloquial 
style, peculiar to the province of Kwang-tung, and is much read by persons of 
both sexes. The reviewers of the work pass very high encomiums on it, and 
rank it next to Se-seang, another work on Courtship. it made its appearance 
during the Ming dynasty, and is supposed to be the pepe yer of two persons 
ef Canton, who had acquired high literary honours. It is of the narrative kind, 
as is most of their poetry that is of any length. 

“The style of the original, in Chinese, is called Muth-yi. It consists of 
four lines to a verse, and seven characters or words in each line ; but the poem 
affords specimens of several kinds of metre, as may be noticed by the number 
of characters in a column.” 

The following peculiarities of the Chinese poetry in some of its modes are 
curious ; and, though utterly impossible elsewhere we should imagine, yet prac- 
ticable in a monosyllabic language. 

“This rhyming of characters or wordsis carried through the verse, so that the 
first and third line, second and fourth line, rhyme character for character. In 
the eight line verses, while causing every other line to rhyme they frequently 
make the four middle lines still farther to agree ; i. e. if the two first charac- 
ters of the third line contain a single meaning, or express two distinct actions, 
the two first characters of the fourth line must also convey one or two mean- 
ings ; the same attention is also paid to the last three characters of the mid- 
dle lines ; i. e. if they contain one, two, or three significations, the third line 
must also contain the same number of distinct ideas, and so through the other 
two lines. This kind of verse is considered the most difficult of Chinese 
poetry, and is greatly admired. As such compositions require a retentive me- 
mory, there are but few poets who excel in it; for though each Chinese cha- 
racter is a distinct word, it often occurs that two or more characters are neces- 
sary to form a phrase. In the Hwa-tséen, from which this is taken, there are 
several verses of the above composition, and yet the thread of the story is con- 
tinued without the least interruption.” 

The poem, which is closely translated, and line for line, into English prose, 
begins with great simplicity and beauty. 


“ As the evening advances, rise, lean on the railing, and imbibe the cool air, 
For the autumnal breeze is imbued with the fragrance of the white water-lily. 
A single horn of the bright moon, resembling clear water, can only be seen, 
For to-night, it is said, heaven’s bride and bridegroom unite.* 
‘Since love exists among the stars, and they have conjugal intercourse, 
Why should living man endure distress, and be benumbed by the cold? 
At seasons of joy and mirth, he should be sprightly and merry ; 
What should hinder his coveting a pearl, or robbing a flower of its fragrance? 
“Since persons of different sex can dwell in harmony together through life, 
Why should not we, by a secret agreement, enjoy the intercourse of love? 
The ancients, when once in love, were bent on enjoying their heart’s desire,— 
Be therefore of a firm mind, and patiently wait till united in one. 
“Though mountain springs are insensible of love, yet they revolve within 
themselves ; 
Why, when so much esteemed, should you believe you are forgotten 1— 
The prevailing wish of the age is, that love should exist during life ; 
Why then suffer it to decay or expire ere you have half run your course.” — 


We regret that our personal acquaintance with the parties referred to is so 
slight, that we cannot judge of the merits of the following illustration, though 
the concluding lines indicate a most auspicious activity in the hero. 


‘* As for vivacity and mirth, he greatly resembled Ke-king, 
While his decorous and genteel manners surpassed those of Fung-lang. 
Having, ere he he had attained his eighteenth year, acquired a literary degree, 
He impatiently waits that at once he may leap into his Majesty’s presence.” 


This mode of introduction to royalty is somewhat novel in Europe, and might 
make us take a master of the ceremonies by surprise: but the youth, it seems, 
is disposed for the lover's leap also, and resolves to go to Chang-chow, famed 
for lovely women. He obtains leave to depart from his aged mother, who re- 
commends him to pluck, like Hotspur, ‘‘ the flower of renown from the moon,” 
and live with his aunt. 

This old lady, named Heaou, is rejoiced to see her nephew, as he is ‘‘to il- 


lume the mind of her stupid doltish boy.’ These young relations meet and 


drink, 
“ Till their countenances, from inebriation, became florid.” 
And, 
*On looking at each other, they perceived they resembled the flower of the 


peach, 
And that the lonely moon’s shadow shone on the western wall.” 
Heaou leaves Leang (Yih-tsang) standing at the window. 


The following is 
an elaborate study of the picturesque. 


“Young Leang now saw that the book-stands were filled with books, row | 
after row ; 
And perceived that the flowers in every direction sent forth their fragrance. 
On the table lay the pearly dulcimer, with its silver strings, 
And in the brazen vase, was lit a stick of famed incense. 
“The silver sang and pearly flute, hung against the wall, 
And in the corner was placed adouble set of dice with the chess board 
On each side of the room were suspended ancient drawings and elegant stanzas ; 
And the newly blown flowers were arranged in a line. 
“ Ashe approached the window, he beheld a beautiful prospect, 
And also perceived a railing path which led to the white-lily pond. 
The white stork, on seeing man, retires with a light step to the moon, 
And the bending willow causes, by the wind, a ripple on the stream. 
“On entering the garden, about to cross the red bridge at the head of the 
pond, 
He perceived, in the water, a ripple agitating the reflection of the bright moon. 
On each side of its banks danced the drooping willow, 
While in the shade lay the boat for gathering the fruit of the water-lily 
“The sportive fish caused the ripple on the water to sparkle, 
While the reflection of the clouds in the pond, appeared a vast void 
On crossing the bridge, he ascended to the cool pavilion, 
While he leaned over the balusters and plucked the wild flowers. 
“On his reaching the branches of the Too-we, to obtain their dew, 
Their motion, unexpected, alarmed the birds, which flew off in confusion 
The cry of the Too-keuen was as if weeping for the moon expiring, 
While the cries of the yellow bird enraged the visitor's breast. 
“The motion of the branches effaced the moon’s bright reflection, 
When the dew, from their tops bespangled his clothes 
After crossing the little bridge, he came to the winding path, 
When he saw, in luxuriance, the greem plums hanging on each side ' 

“Tt was there, that he first saw a pair of peacocks, just flown from the moon, 

And parrots of lofty note, in cages of gold. 
Before him lay the island called T'seang-chuen, 
On its banks danced the thousand-leaved peach. 
“From hence a road he imagined must lead to the immortal springs, 
If so, how desirable for him to become the fisherman Yu-leang. 
On taking a few retrograde steps to the west, he entered the almond grove, 
Where he saw the delicate red almonds which had strove to appear in Spring. 

“The grass had grown luxuriantly, and obscured the path, 

And the spreading branches of the Tseang-we, ascended above the lofty wall. 
Having no taste for admiring the flowers that were in full bloom, 
With a slowful and careless step he strolled back to his study. 

“While considering, the eastern wind wafted the sound of the chess-board, 
Who, thought he to himself, can be thus happy ? 

At this late hour, is it possible that any one can be playing at chess ! 
When, without the least noise, he lightly tripped to the eastern room.” 

The fair lady, who had smitten the young student, anxious to avoid all com- 
munication with one who could commit so flagrant a breach of etiquette, and 
which has highly excited her indignation, sends the servant to where he is to 
bring away the chess-board. The prudent messenger of course falls in with the 
enamoured youth : 


** As she advanced towards the Mow-tan summer-house, 
Young Leang, at a distance, made her a polite bow, 
When addressiug her, he said ‘ My soul with my spirit 
Has flown away with the ladies, I know not whither 

“On seeing you advance, Miss, I know you are disposed 
To aid me in imitating the conduct of the sovereign of Tsoo. 


* This alludes tothe constellations Chih-neu, Lyra, and Keennew or New-lang, Capri- 
cornus. The Koo-sze-yuen says, East of the Milky Way is the constellation Chili-neu, 
the grand-daughter of Teen-te, [sovereign of the stars]. She was very industrious, and 
yearly wove articies of delicate texture So intent was she on weaving, as to be Care- 





less ‘of adorning her person Teen-te, com ting her living alone, married her to 
Keen-new, a const tion to the south of y Way. When married she no longer 
ariplied herself to work The vere 1 leased, ordered her to rn to her former 
residence, and from that time only permitted her once a year to visit her husband, which 
kes place on the seventh evening of the seventh moon. Chih-neu is now worshipped 


uF unmarned women to obtain skill ia embroidery. 
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Whose daughter is the lady that I saw in white? 
She certainly is the goddess Chang-go, from the palace in the moon ; 

“Or doubtless is an angel that has descended from heaven, 

Who after robbing men of their souls takes her flight. 
On leaving the room she cast on me the glance of her eye, 
When her artful smile excited my affections, and made me courageous. 

“By your aid I am desirous of communicating with her, by means of a 

letter, 
And thus imitate the conduct of Chang-sang, by the aid of little Hung-neang. 
Pih-yué, on hearing what he said, being indignant, thus replied : 
‘ Do you take the ladies of the retired apartments to be Se-seang 

‘** Who is Miss Hung-neang, that she should deliver your letters of love ? 
Or, how dare the red dust (warm desires) to enter the celestial palace. 

I beg, sir, that you will decline speaking of love affairs, 
For the secluded ladies have been taught to remain as unsullied as icicles. 

“ Cease therefore to think of possessing tie celestial pearly peach, 

Or being in love with the red almond by the side of the sun. 
Hasten home, and seize with speed the massive weapon, 
And slay those feelings which cause you to love.” 

But the lover has evidently not acquired his learning for nothing, and he re- 
plies thus logically : 

“**Tf crystal stalactites, as you say, cannot be sullied with dust, 

Why did she excite in me those painful feelings of love? 

“ When, with a gay air and undisclosed face she laughed at me,— 

How say, there is no road for Lew-lang to the celestial altar ! 
I hope, Miss, you will show me the way to the blue-bridge, 
Then I shall never forget how much I am inaebted to you.’ 

“Pih-yué, on hearing what he said, with a smile replied, 

‘Those who are not in love cannot sympathize with those who are, 
When my mistress smiled, could it be on any other account, 
Than on seeing you, Sir, as you advanced, entangled in a net? 

‘You may talk, Sir, as much as you please about love, 

My mistress does not grieve, nor will she listen to what you say.’ 
When she had thus spoken, with a smile ske withdrew, 
And left Yih-tsang expiring among the flowers.” 

The domestic economy of a house at Chang Chow is now detailed with much 
praiseworthy exactness, and as an important conversation follows, we extract 
the whole scene for the advantage of our fair readers: 

‘« Pih-yué, who waited on her with the keys, unlocked the silken door, 

When Yun-heang entered to open the gauze windows ; 
Le-chun with speed dusted the dressing-glass and toilet ; 
In the sacred vase Yiih-léen offered some fragrant incense 

“ Kin-han laid the coverlet over the fire-screen, to perfume it, 
When Yiih-yen proceeded to dust the curtains and bedding ; 
Ko-ying repaired to the purling spring for fresh-water, 

While Yih-hwa stuck a flower of the Mow-tan in the flower-stand. 

‘“*Yun-kead came and made enquiries of the lovely Miss, 

If her aunt’s mansion and garden were pleasantly situated. 
Yaou-séen replied, * The house is handsome, the garden umbrageous, 
And the flowers and shrubs are in bloom all the year round. 
“* The fish-pond greatly resembles that in our garden, 
And the Mow-tan summer-house is both cool and shady.’ 
Pih-yué, addressing her mistress, thus spoke, ‘Madam, 
The evening I met Master Leang, for once I acted foolishly ; 
My folly was occasioned by your being in company with little Miss Ma; 
And hitherto I have been unable to acquaint you with what occurred. 
Your slave, on going that evening to bring the chess-board, 
Saw that young Leang had not retired to his room. 
_ “ He was then leaning against the pillar, confused as though intoxicated ; 
On seeing your slave he mentioned what occurred to his mind. 
He said ‘When he had a glimpse of your lovely face, 
His soul fled with you to the silken apartment.’ 

“His chief desire is to be united with you by marriage, 

And of imitating the courtship that united Yuen to the family Lew. 
All that he said was the sincere language of love ; 
One expression that he made use of was ‘ breaking his heart.’ 

** When I saw him, and heard what he said, I could not refrain from laughing, 
To think that a female of a different family should so much engross his mind. 
In the world can there be such another loving foolish youth, 

That the object of his desires should be suspended to his heart? 
“I know not how much ltis feelings are wounded, 
But I fear, being sick of love, he will die on account of a flower. 
When I addressed him a few scolding admonitory sentences, 
He repeatedly sighed from severe distress of mind. 
*«* Love, like a fallen flower, delights in following the stream ; 
But I am not the person who can ease his troubled breast.’ 
When Yaoun-séen heard what passed, she laughed prettily, 
To think that in the world there should be such a foolish youth. 
She said ‘ From time immemorial, numbers, out of regard for the fair, 
Have forsaken their families, and died on account of love ; 
Such conduct seems natural to loving youths,— 
Who, on seeing a virtuous girl, can refrain from esteeming her? 

“ But the conduct of a woman is required to be chaste, 

A depraved thought should not be permitted to enter the bride’s chamber. 
To-day I reside towards the north, while he dwells on the south ; 
Should he follow the bent of his mind, no road leads to those distant parts. 

‘Twill drop the screen, to screen myself from the influence of the flowers 

and moon, 
And prevent the butterflies, on ascending the eastern wall, from entering my 
room.” ’ 


And with this sage resolution, doubtless to be fulfilled carefully according to 
the practice of young ladies, that is, so long as there is no opportunity of break- 
it, the chapter terminates 

The lover discovers, after some search, the home of his mistress, and buys 
the next house for 1000 pieces of gold, and lays out the grounds in a style “ to 
excite the envy of the gods.” He makes the acquaintance of General Yang, the 
father of his beloved, and finds in his summer-house the following song of 
her composition : 

“Who could it be that planted the drooping willow within the pond, 

For the spring breeze causes its delicate branches to agitate the water's bosom 
Being of abeautiful green should it not be planted by the side of the stream? 
Who is there that can transplant it, and make it a native shrub?” 


t 


At the request of Yang, Leang writes some verses also in reply, and to con- 

vey enigmatically his feelings to Yaou-séen. 

‘“‘T have heard that the spring breeze causes a ripple in the green pond, 

And that the slender and pendant branches dance in the pure stream. 

Having been informed that within this garden grows a tree of that description, 
Can it be insensible to the distress and feelings of those who are deserted '” 

The young lady sees the paper and recognizing her lover’s name and senti- 
ments, she tranquilly concludes that * from his hankering thoughts he will be- 
come deranged.” 

“Pih-yué, on approaching her mistress, thus spoke— 

‘It is certainly decreed by fate that you shall be united to him! 

Only look at the pair of elegant stanzas pasted against the wall, 

From the pencil of a man of talent and a beautiful Miss, arranged even like 
one’s shoulders’ (i. e. perfectly corresponding). 

‘Miss Yuaou-scen, in a low voice scolding, thus replied, 

‘Who has been with you, and told you thus much? 
The secluded ladies do not seduce the rambling gods ; 
But who is able to behold the goddess that dwells in the moon? 

‘Of old, those who indulged themselves in vicious propensities, 

Caused their foul deeds to descend for ten thousand ages. 
As you and I have learnt to live a virtuous life, 
We ought not to retain a thought in our hearts respecting that youth. 

‘Nor should we remain here to intercept the refulgence of the bright 

moon ; 
Better let us permit its bright lustre to illuminate the mountains and springs. 
When she had thus spoken, she with her servauts returned to her room, 
For the ancients say, the neighbouring walls have ears by which to hear.” 

The general, anxious to obtain Leang for his daughter, opens the trenches 
like an old campaigner, by proposing that the two gardens shall communicate 
by agate. He details his feelings also to his wife ; but both are desirous that 
the “ red leaf’ should be sent by the lover. 

Our author appears to have but an in lifferent opinion of confidential com- 
munications between young ladies, at which we are greatly scandalized ; for 
he informs us 
‘* After they had conversed together for some time, without much untruth,” 

a moderation of course unnecessary to be observed in Europe, they determine 
not to mention the master; but the 


maid, returning to Leang, replies tu his 
questions witha woman’s fidelity 


‘“«T perceive, sir, you are as impatient as a barbarian, 
And instantly want to be seated her side 
“Tf so, your slave from this moment will bid you adieu, 
Then you must depend on tt reese to be bearers of your letters.’ 


Yih-tsang, on hearing what s d, hastily made her a low bow, 
And begged her to stop, while he addressed her a few words 
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“‘ He said, ‘ What the word love expresses, really cannot be endured, 
For a single day, in the lonely study, seems to be a whole year. 
Since this morning, Miss, I have obtained your compassion, 
I am as happy as though an angel had condescended to visit me.’ ” 


After a sleepless night when “ her coverlet was cold and she could not sleep,” 
the lady is persuaded to enter the garden and stroll into that of Lang, “ ashe 


cannot be awake.” Unhappily for possibility Lang is awake and the following 
conversation ensues :— 


“*From the first time I saw you,’ said Lang, ‘I have been deeply in love, 
But till the present meeting we have never exchanged a word.’ 
“When his fluttered spirits were a little composed, he thus addressed her, 
‘ How happy I am, in thus having an interview with you. 
On account, Miss, of your beautiful person, long have I mourned in silence, 
And have been constantly gazing to behold you, the goddess of the moon. 
“‘T have determined to meet death Lgl love for you, Miss, 
Having as yet not a meeting tosweeten my heart. 
To-day, since I have asight of you among the flowers, 
I am inclined to think that fate has decreed our union. 
“* Rare it is that we perceive a snowy moon with abreeze impregnated with 
perfumes, 
So I think man, if not gay during youth, his years pass to no account.’ 
Yaou-séen, blushing, in answer thus replied, 
‘ We have met beneath the plum tree and among the melons. 
“You, Sir, being a literary person, and of a respectable family, 
Should be in your study extracting the sweets from the works of the ancients. 
I am a person who lives in the retired apartments, 
And who, the whole day long from my youth have worked at my needle. 
“« As to affairs relative to marriage, my honoured parents being alive, 
It is unnecessary for their daughter to talk confusedly about it. 
The usages, through custom, that are binding, cannot be dispensed with ; 
In the first place I must obtain the will of my parents, and in the next that of 
heaven. 
“T advise you, Sir, not to talk heedlessly about love, 
For your honest heart, by study, may retain you by the side of his majesty.’ 
Leang, convulsed, in answer, thus addressed the beautiful nymph : 
‘Do I not know that the usual ceremonies must be rigidly observed. 
‘* But as marriage is a union, which is to exist during one’s life, 
If we are not equally paired we are deceived in our youth. 
Suppose we listen to the counsel of our father and mother, 
Our union must depend on the uncertain accounts of the go-between. 
“In this world’s affairs there are many things unpleasant ; 
Thus, when a virtuous woman is married toa stupid man, ought she not to be 
pitied ? 
Therefore let usthis morning, my beloved take an oath, 
That, whether in the study or retired apartments, we remain firm to our v ow. 
“‘ Land-sang, ifhe is unable to be married to you, Miss, 
Vows never to be united to another, though he should be as happy asthe birds 
Fung and Hwan.’ 
Yaou-séen, with an artful smile, thus replied to the young gentleman, 
‘ All marriages, are they not decreed in a previous state ! 
The ancients say, to whom marriage is not decreed, they must remain single, 
For this state, whether married or not, rests solely with heaven.’ 
On raising her head, she perceived the sun shine on the railings of the Too- 
wei, 
When she became apprehensive that her domestics would enter the garden. 
“The two, though unwilling, could dono other than separate : 
When Leang-sang, restraining his grief, retired again to his room.” 


At a second interview the lovers pledge themselves to each other. 


“When from out of his sleeve he drew a sheet of beautiful paper, 
On which he designed to write the marriage vow. 
* Of our vow,’ said he, ‘ you and I will each retain a copy.’ ” 
“«*May I,’ continued Leang,‘if I break this my oath, die beneath the 
sword, 
Descend into hades for ever, and never again re-enter the world. 
May you, if youkeep not your marriage vow, die in the river, 
Or, with difficulty evade the axe from severing your head from your body !”— 


After this act of courtesy and tenderness, the lover's too eager ardours 
are checked by the lady; who nevertheless sits with him in conversation till 
the morning ; such are in different nations the different ideas of propriety. 

Butthe moment of long separation comes at last, and their parting is thus 
described .— 


‘‘ Thus they continued hand in hand, dallying, they knew not how long, 
Till they saw the sunin the west, and the willows’ shadow reflected on them. 
‘‘ One to the other said, ‘ If you will not let me go, I will not let you go, 
For while together how can we endure the thought of parting! 
The azure cloud is suddenly dispersed, and the glass bowl is easily broken. 
But the thought of your dwelling on the north and I on the south, is enough to 
kill one.’ 
‘On unexpectedly hearing some persons conversing together, 
Being unwilling to part, they instantly secluded themselves. 
On advancing a few steps they each turned round and wept, 
When from the grief of parting they lengthened out five paces to ten.” 





Leang, though remaining constant to his mistress, whom he believes he has 
lost for ever, is nevertheless beloved by a second lady whom he finally marries 
as asecond wife. It is remarkable that the Chinese tales translated into Eng- 
lish seem all to have this saine difficulty, and to determinate by the same act, 
of a double marriage. Yet, whether from want of invention, or from some rule 
established in China, this simple solution appears never to strike the parties con- 
cerned ; and both the fair rivals go on, in every instance lamenting the union 
of the other with her own betrothed spouse as shutting her out from happiness 
tillin the last page it is discovered that the bridegroom is still unmarried, and 
he is accordingly united to both, without further difficulty in any quarter. This 
simplicity of plot and strange incongruity of feelings are little explainable by 
the asserted fact that the first wife in China, as in Mahomedan countries, is the 
real mistress of the house, and we cannot but imagine that in different provin- 
cessome modification of this principle prevails ; for some Chinese works do 
not by anv means imply the inferiority of the second to the first wife, while 
others consider it slight, and others again asin the work before us, support Mr. 
Davis’s opinion, that the second wife is a mere handmaid, like all after the first 
marriage ; yet we can scarcely suppose that native writers would depart from 
this rule, were it invariable amongst their countrymen. 

Another singular circumstance is the propensity to suicides ; developed in 
conversations throughout the work before us, and others, as the most obvious 
and natural relief from misfortune, and by the young. One of the heroines in- 
cessantly mentions and at length resorts to it—but is saved ; the other, Yaou- 
séen, thus vents her grief and despair at her lover’s supposed infidelity : 

“These balls of cosmetics and rouge I will cast into the pond, 

For who will come again and talk of my beauty ? 
My hopes of pleasure and happiness for ever being at an end, 
I will with speed enter the road that leads to the yellow springs. 

“My looking-glass I will smash to pieces, and destroy my precious kin, 
For who in this world is acquainted with my plaintive notes ? 
Though I appear in the glass to be handsome, who regards me ? 
I'll spend my life like the swallow and the widow bird Lwan. 

“ The pearly flute, I will throw aside, and destroy the Pe-pa, 
And weep like Yuh-kwan, whose tears stained her garments. 
Should ever another solicit my hand, though as handsome as Lang-yiih, I will 

refuse him. 

And at once make the yellow grave my abode. 

“T will burn my elegant pencil, and tear up my ornamented paper, 
For I never wish again to write another ode at my desk 
This chess-board I will burn, and these dice shall be thrown away, 
For on account of this youth, they afford me no pleasure.” 


It is curious that in China individual examples of private virtue appear care~- 
fully chronicled for public admiration, and are every wher narrated and referred 
to as exemplars. This makes every work obscure to fore'gners, _and necessi- 
tates a vast number of notes, without which it is total!) unintelligible. Thus a 
lady who became a widow without having been a wie, and refused to marry 
again, had a triumphal arch erected to her memory )) the sovereign’s command, 
and is become the subject of historic eulogy. Virtues and vices therefore are 
always mentioned comparatively, and morality seems merely a biographical, and 
sometimes scandalous, chronicle in China 
The following 1s a domestic sketch 
| «Tis unnecessary to state, as his father fills an important office, 
That he is on intimate terms of friendship with his sovereign. 

“ The family, being wealthy, values amber beads and corals as dust, 
While x avle and gems are esteemed but as pebbles 
His garden, which is extensive, !5 lelightful for pleasure ; 

To the right are planted rows 0! willows, and on the left are flowers. 

* One ! 

Who in winter dress in s 


sundred handsome domestics constantly attend on his person, 
ind in summer t! 





eir attire is rich crape 





playing at chess, 


e-stringed instruments 


They are extremely fo 
On the solt reed, and 
“ At times they ascend the lofty room, and play on the flute, 
| While again they sing, accompanied by the pe-pa (guitar), 
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‘ 


I think if all the servants are thus happy, : ; 
That pleasure and mirth must be still more enjoyed by their master.’ 


This attractive personage is no less amiable than wealthy, as the following 
traits evince, and mark strongly the barbarian of civilized life, everywhere the 
same : 

“ Moreover, his disposition being mild he is complaisant in the extreme, 

So much so, that if he gets intoxicated he does not quarrel nor scold in the least, 
Whomever he sees, whatever be their rank, he is polite, 
And whenever a friend comes, the servants are ordered to bring tea.” 


The poetical nature of this volume gives it a very different character from 
the tales and novels translated from the Chinese by Remusat, Davis, and others. 
There is less of exterior detail but more of the internal state of life and man- 
ners in this volume than in any of the foregoing, even in the Inu-Kiao-Li, the 
most delightful of all, and many traits elsewhere unnoticed are brought strong- 
ly before us; such, for instance, as the freedom of communication between 
Tensahe and Leang, and their frequent interviews, which in other tales would 
appear as jealously guarded against as in Mahomedan lands. We do not know 
whether the sovereign’s command, that Leang shall wed the two heroines as 
one woman, (') makes any difference in their relative importance to each other; 
but, contented with stating our doubts, we now conclude by a quotation of two 
lines essentially poetical in this narrative, which in general is sufficiently pro- 
saic ; and we do this the rather because the last of the two passages corresponds 
with an idea of our great dramatist’s : 


“This night my corpse shall remain by the side of the river, : 
Silence will sit on my countenance, while the waters will spread far and wide.” 


The image in this second line is certainly striking and magnificent. 
The following, 


“‘ What is the use of adding flowers to rich embioidery ?” 
is, we need not say, the same idea as 
“To gild refined gold, to paint the lily,” &c. 





WILD SCENES IN THE FOREST AND PRAIRIE. 


By C. F. Hoffinan, Esq., author of “A Winter in the Far West.” 2 vols. 12mo. 

London, 1839. Bentley. 

Inasmuch as these are peculiarly American descriptions, drawn from nature, 
and not copies of European antecedents, we are much pleased with them. In- 
asmuch as they place before our eyes in a lively manner scenes and characters 
which are new to us, we like ihem. And inasmuch as they preserve some cu- 
rious legends and traditions of the red men, we are greatly interested in them. 
Altogether they form a very clever and agreeable miscellany. 

Their locale embraces three different parts of the country ; Ist, the sources 
of the Hudson in the state of New York ; 2d, the banks of the Wisconsan ; and 
3d, on the Sacondaga, among the hunting-grounds of the Mohawks. 

Though the latter are the most wild and romantic stories, we are not sure 
that we do not prefer those which relate to the upper streams of the Hudson ; 
and at any rate we will commence our notice with these because they describe 
scenes which we had no idea existed so near the capital, and sea-board of one 
of the oldest settled states, and because we think we have read some of the 
others in previous publications. 

It is rather an odd coincidence that, having devoted our last week’s page to 
Mr. Scrope’s striking delineations of dear-stalking in the ‘‘ Land of the Moun- 
tain and the Flood,’’ we should so immediately be attracted to Mr. Hoeffman’s 
well-drawn pictures of * sti/l-hunting,” (an excellent name for the cautious and 
stealthy sport) in the new world. 

“The Hudson is formed by three mountain-torrents which unite within a few 
miles of their birthplace. ‘The source of the highest fork is proved by observa- 
tion to be 4700 feet above tide-water. It rises in an open mountain-meadow, 
with two adjacent mountains swelling in easy slopes from its sides. There is a 
still larger fountain-head west of this, in the same vicinity, rising in a singular 

orge called ‘ The Indian Pass :’ while the northernmost source is in Lake 
Golden, or rather in Avalanche Lake; a small mountain tarn separated from the 
former by heavy earth-slides from the adjacent mountain summit, whose granite 
rocks glitter where the soil and trees have been swept down their denuded 
sides. The elevation of these two lakes, which have a fall of eighty feet be- 
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to hand. Blankets were then produced from a pack which he had carried on 
his back ; and these, when stretched over a carpeting of leaves and branches, 
would have made a comfortable bed, if the latter had not been saturated with 
rain. Matters, however, seemed to assure a comfortable aspect, as we now 
sat under the shade of boughs, drying our clothes by the fire ; while John busied 

himself in broiling some bacon which we had brought with us. But our trou- 

bles had only yet begun.” 

We have not space to go through the night’s endurances, but patience and 

the huntsman’s ingenuity vanquished and wore through them all; and Mr. H. 

says :— 

‘“ The last words I heard John utter, as he coiled himself in a blanket, were 

—‘ Well, it’s one comfort, since it’s taken on to blow so, I’ve cut down most 

of the trees around us, that would be likely to fall and crush us during the 

night.’ ” 

Among the sports, “crusting” is one of the most prevalent modes of captur- 

ing or destroying animals. 

“«« Crusting’ is the term applied to taking large game amid the deep snows 
of winter, when the crust of ice which forms upon the surface after a slight rain 
is strong enough to support the weight of a man, but gives way at once to the 
hoofs of a moose or a deer; while the animal, thus embarrassed, is easily caught 
and despatched with clubs. In our northern states, more yame is destroyed in 
this way than in any other; and you may read in the newspapers every winter 
some account of the inhabitants of a whole village turning out and butchering 
hundreds of deer when thus entrapped. Only a few years since, it was said that 
more than a thousand were so destroyed in the township of Catskill in one sea- 
son. All true sportsmen, however, hold ‘ crusting deer’ in contempt and abhor- 
rence—for the venison is generally not in season at the time of year when it is 
thus procured ; and this mode of taking it belongs rather to the butcher than to 
the hunter. Crusting moose is rather a different thing, as it requires both skill 
and courage on the part of the hunter, and the animal has a chance, at least, of 
escape or resistance. Still, as the law will not, or cannot, protect this noblest 
of all forest game from destruction in this manner, it must, at no distant day, 
become extinct within the boundaries of New York. The broad west has no 
moose-ground so celebrated as that in our northern counties, and when you leave 
the sources of the Hudson, you must travel westward to those of the Mississip- 
pi before you find the gigantic moose as numerous as they were in our forests, 
but a few years since. ‘The woods of Maine, however, are probably richer in 
this noble game than any within the United States’ territories. The moose, 
who is both more shy and more sagacious than the deer, has his favourite haunts 
in the depths of the forest. He moves about, not like the elk, in roving gangs, 
but stalks in lonely majesty through his leafy domains ; and, when disturbed by 
the hunter, instead of bounding away like his kinsman of the forest and the 
prairie, he trots off at a gait which, though faster than that of the fleetest horse, 
is so easy and careless in its motion, that it seems to cost him no exertion. 
But though retreating thus when pursued, he is one of the most terrible beasts 
of the forest when wounded and at bay: and the Indians of the north-west, 
among some tribes, celebrate the death of a bull-moose, when they are so for- 
tunate as to kill one, with all the songs of triumph that they would raise over a 
conquered warrior. The deepest snows of winter, of course, offer the best oc- 
casion for moose-hunting. The sagacious animal, so soon as a heavy storm 
sets In, commences forming what is called a ‘ moose-yard,’ which is a large 
area, wherein he industriously tramples down the snow while it is falling, se as 
to have a place to move about in, and browse upon the branches of trees, with- 
out the necessity of wandering from place to place, struggling through the deep 
drifts, exposed to the wolves, who, being of lighter make, hold a carnival upon 
the deer in crusting-time. No wolf, however, dare enter a moose-yard. He 
will troop round and round upon the snow bank which walls it, and his howling 
will, perhaps, bring two or three of his brethren to the spot, who will try to ter- 
rify the moose from his ’vantage ground, but dare not descend into it. But, 
when the hunter, prowling about on his snow-shoes, discovers a moose-yard, he 
feels so sure of his quarry, that he will sometimes encamp upon the spot, in or- 
der to take the game at his leisure ; and, when there have been several hunters 
in company, I have heard of their proceeding patiently to fell the neighbouring 
trees, and form a lofty fence around the yard, which enabled them to take the 
auimal alive, when subdued by long confinement and starvation. An opportu- 
nity of doing this occurred near M‘Intyre last winter, when a yard, with three 
moose in it, an old cow-moose and two yearlings, was discovered and surround- 
ed by a band of hunters. Some of the party were desirous of taking them alive, 
as one of the proprietors of this extensive property—a gentleman of great pub- 





tween them, is between 2900 and 3000 feet above the ocean; being, undoubt- 
edly, the highest lakes in the United States of America.” 

Hither our author made an excursion, and aptly enough tells us that it is “an 
unfinished country.” 

“‘ There are lakes on the tops of mountains, and swamps among wildemesses 
of rocks, which are yet to be t 
which carry them into the atmosphere, or the dripping mosses through which 
they ooze into the valleys, where day by day the new soil for future use accumu- 
lates. Had our New York Indians, who now find it so difficult to hold on to 
their level and fertile lands in the western part of the state, but ‘ located,’ their 
reservations among these mountains, they might have escaped tlic cupidity of 
the whites for centuries yet to come, and have hunted the deer, the moose, and 
the bear, or trapped for the martin, the sable, and the ermine, all of which still 
abound here, without molestation, save from the occasional white hunter that 
might intrude upon their grounds when chasing the wolf or panther from the 
settled regions, to the east and west of them. There are settlements upon 
some of these lakes, which were commenced more than thirty years since, and 
which can now boast of but two or three families as residents, and these are iso- 
lated from the rest of the world, with twenty miles of unbroken forest between 
them and more prosperous hamlets. But the immense beds of iron-ore and 
other minerals recently discovered, with the increased demand for timber in our 
Atlantic cities, and of charcoal to work the mines here, must now bring the 
country into general notice, and hasten its settlement. ‘The demolttion of the 
pine forests, and the conversion of less valuable wood into charcoal, will rapidly 
clear the country, and convert the lumber-men and charcoal-burners into farm- 
ers ; while the old race of hunters already begin to find a new employment in 
acting as guides to the owners of lands, and projecting roads for them through 
districts where an ordinary surveyor could hardly be paid for the exercise of his 

rofession. One of these hunters, a sturdy original, by the name of Harvey 

olt, a redoubtable hunter and celebrated axe-man, has already marked out a 
road for some of the large landed proprietors through the very heart of the re- 
gion. He is said to have run his lines with the skill and accuracy of an accoin- 
plished engineer; and, before another year elapses, the road will probably be 
opened. Other foresters, again, finding their ancient haunts thus invaded by 
the pioncers of improvement, have fled to wilds beyond the Wisconsan ; and a 
friend who hunted lately upon a tract a little to the north-west of this, in Ha- 


bitterly that he was too old to move, now that the settlers had pushed within 
thirty miles of him. It seems strange to find so wild a district in ‘one of the 
old thirteeners,’ the ‘empire state of New York.’”’ 

ishing and shooting here, under the auspices of John Cheney, a remarkable 
denizen of these almost pathless forests, our author vividly relates his adven- 
tures. For example, “camping oul :’— 

“* Tt ain't so bad a place for camping out,’ said John Cheney, as he rose from 
slaking his thirst at a feeble rill which trickled from beneath the roots of a rift- 
ed cedar over which he leaned—‘ it ain’t so bad a place to camp, if it did’nt 
rain so like all natur. I wouldn't mind the rain much, nother, if we had a good 
shantee ; but you see the birch bark won't run at this season, and its pretty 
hard to make a waterproof thatch, unless you have hemlock boughs—hows’ever, 
gentlemen, I'll do the best by ye.’ And sohe did! Honest John Cheney, 
thou art at once as stanch a hunter, and as true and gentle a practiser of wood- 
craft, as ever roamed the broad forest ; and beshrew me when I forget thy ser- 
vices that night in the Indian Pass. The frame of a wigwam, used by some 
former party was still standing, and Cheney went to work, industriously tying 
poles across it with withes of yellow birch, and thatching the roof and sides with 
boughs of balsam-fir. Having but one axe with us, my friend and myself were, 
in the mean time, unemployed, and nothing could be more disconsolate than our 
situation, as we stood dripping in the cold rain, and threshing our arms, like 
hackney-coachmen, to keep the blood in circulation. My hardy friend, indeed, 
was in a much worse condition than myself. He had been indisposed when he 
started upon the expedition, and was now so hoarse that I could scarcely hear 


him speak amid the gusts of wind which swept through the ravine. We both | 


shivered as if in an ague, but he suffered under a fever which was soon superadd- 
ed. We made repeated attempts to strike a fire, but our ‘loco-foco’ matches 
would not ignite ; and when we had recourse to flint and steel, every thing was 
so damp around us that our fire would not kindle. John began to look exceed- 
ingly anxious :—‘ Now, if we only had a little daylight left, I would make some 
shackleberry-tea for vou ; but it will never do to get sick here, for if this storm 
prove a north-easter, God only knows whether all of us may ever get away from 
this notch again. I guess I had better leave the camp as it is, and first make a 
fire for you.’ Saying this, Cheney shouldered his axe, and, striking off a few 
yards, he felled a dead tree, split it open, and took some dry « ps from the 
heart. I then spread my cloak over the spot where he laid them to kee» off the 
rain, and, stooping under it, he soon kindled a blaze, which we « " 


co 


npioy our 


selves ih feeding until! the ‘ camn’ was completed. And now came the < of 
laying in a supply of fuel for the night This the woodman effected bv himself 
with an expedition that is marvellous. Measuring three or four trees with his 
eye, to see that they would fall near the fire without touching our wigwam., he 
attacked them with his axe. felled. and « hopped them into logs, and made his 


wood-pile in less time than could a city sawyer, who had all b's timber carted 


rained by other means than the thick exhalations | 


lic spirit—wished to make an attempt to domesticate the animal, and, if possible, 
| introduce the use of it to agricultural purposes. This is an exceedingly inter- 
| esting and hardly doubtful experiment, for the moose has been frequently tamed, 
| and, unlike the commen deer, can be halter-broken as easily as a horse. The 
hunters, however, were too excited with their good luck, to listen to any sug- 
gestion of the kind—few of them had ever killed a moose. Their rifles were in 
| their hands, and they were bent at having a shot at the game, which dashed to 
and fro, snorting and whistling, within the snowy bounds of the yard. The 
whoops and shouts of their enemies, redoubled by the echoes from the adjacent 
mountains, made them furious at being thus beset ; and, at each discharge of 
a gun, they would plunge at the assailing marksman so desperately, that he 
would be compelled to take refuge behind the nearest tree. ‘The scene became 
thus so exciting, that all order was lost among the huntsmen. Each fired as 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of fat with his hunting-knife, would have formed the prominent features of. the 
picture. The potatoes, in the meantiine, were roasted whole, orsliced up with 
various savoury matters, which were put into the kettle to boil; and though we 
had omitted to bring tumblers with us, Cheney’s axe hollowed out and fashion- 
ed some most ingenious drinking-cups, which were ready by the time divers 
choice morsels of venison had been grilled upon the coals. There were a few 
drops at the bottom of an old flask of cognac for each of us; we had Macki- 
naw-blankets, stretched upon balsam branches, to recline upon; there was no 
call of duty or business to remind us of the lapse of hours; and stories and 
anecdotes of former huntings in these mountains, with practical discussions as 
to what part of a deer afforded the most savoury venison, prolonged the repast 
till sunset.” 
rr 
EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A 
RESIDENCE AT LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 
YAWKINS’S SPLENDID ANNUAL. 
July 16th—Went to Yawkin’s, the eminent publisher and circulating-libra- 
ry-keeper, to purchase some pens and paper, tooth-brushes, and shaving-soap. 
Mr. Yawkins having attended to three customers, who had precedence of me, 
(serving one with a copy of his last new publication, the “ Life and Times of 
Nix,” another with a pot of pomatum, and a third with a volume of the latest 
new fashionable novel, entitled “ Percy de Fitz-Belcourville ; or, Champagne 
and Pine-apples,”) he obligingly supplied my wants. 

‘** Happy to say we shall be out to-morrow, sir,” said Yawkins, whilst occu- 
pied in making up my purchases into a neat little packet. 

* Out? Out of what? Paper, or tooth-brushes, or’ — 

‘« Beg pardon, sir,” said the great bibliopole, interrupting me: “ you misun- 
derstand me ; not out of, but out with. ‘To-morrow we shall be out with our 
splendid Annual for the next year. 

“You are early in the field, then,” said I, “ considering that we are now on- 
ly in the middle of July.” 

“« Early, sir!” exclaimed Yawkins. ‘‘ Lord bless you! The book is intend- 
ed for a Christmas present, or new-year’s gift, for the year to come. Early! 
no, no, sir; we are not positively late, and that is the best we can say of it. 
Flatter myself, however, I have given those scoundrels the go-by this time.” 

‘What scoundrels ?” inquired I, ‘and what is the go-by ?” 

“Why, sir, the year before last, I announced that my Annual for Christmas 
would be published in November. What does that villain Snargate do, but 
publish his in October! In consequence of that, last year I was preparing to 
publish in September, when that rascal, Sniggerstone, gave his trumpery, would- 
be thing to the world in August. The vagabonds! However, I am before- 
hand with them this time, though” (added he, with a sigh) “it has put me to 
a world of extra trouble and expense to be so.” 

“But, if this race is to be continued, Mr. Yawkins, your rivals will, next 
year, publish their works in June, or May, or April; and then, what will you 
do?” 

‘“« Do, sir!”’ exclaimed Yawkins, looking absolutely ferocious, and strikin 
the counter violently with his fist ; ‘ I'll out with my Annual twelve, nay, fif- 
teen months before Christmas, but I'll distance all my rascally competitors, the 
villains! Sir, it was I who first published a thing of the kind, a pretty little 
book, quite good enough for its purpose, with two engravings, price only three 
shillings. No sooner was it found to succeed, than Snargate, in the most dis- 
honest way, got up one a little bigger, with three plates, price half-a-crown. Of 
course, I could not allow such a proceeding to pass with impunity ; so, next 
year, I came out bigger still, with four plates, and reduced my price to two 
shillings. Well, sir; wasn’t that a hint—I may say, a very broad hint—which 
any respectable publisher would have taken ?” 

“A hint of what, Mr. Yawkins?” 

“Why, sir, that I was resolved to crush all competitors, and keep the field 
entirely to myself. But, no: that scoundrel Sniggerstone, in the most disho 
nourable manner,in a manner the most atrocious and most iniquitous, comes out 
still bigger than me again, with sic plates, and has the rascality to charge the 
public no more for his book than I for mine. Can you conceive anything more 
infamous than this towards a brother publisher?’ My new Annual, Sir, will be 
the largest ever seen, with éivelve plates, and price only eighteen pence. No, 
no: Iam not the man to be put down. Fair competition I have no objection 
to; but no one in Little Pedlington has a right to publish an Annual but me ; 
and should those scoundrels persist in so doing, I'll ruin them or perish in the 
attempt.” 

As these last words were uttered in atone of determination, and accompa- 
nied with a shaking of a clenched fist, the sincerity of Mr. Yawkin’s intention 
could not be doubted. 

‘You will not issue your work to the public till to-morrow,” said I; “but " 
—(this I added with hesitation and considerable diflidence)—* but might I re- 
quest ad 

, “‘T understand,” said Yawkins (putting his forefinger to his lips, and slowly 
bending and again raising his head) ; ‘I understand: anearly copy. Butmum’s 
the word.” ’ 

Yawkins went to an inner room and instantly returned ; triumphantly holding 
above his head a small volume (a duodecimo, I think it is called) bound in 
pea-green satin, and bedaubed over, that is to say, ornamented, with gold. 








fast as he could load, hardly waiting to take aim, lest some quicker sighted 
comrade should bear off the prize. The moose, though repeatedly wounded, 
would charge again and again into the snow-banks around them, and drive their 


they were least molested, and there rally at once for another charge. Faint 
with the loss of blood, however, they were successively discomfited and borne 
down by the hunters, who, retreating upon the crust when pursued, would turn 
upon the moose the moment they tried to retrace their steps, and assail them 
with axes and bludgeons while floundering in the snow to recover the vantage 
ground of the yard. The two yearlings, with their dam, after making a most 
gallant resistance, were ultimately dispatched. 

“* Withing” deer is another method of circumvention, and consists in throw- 
ing a natural lasso, made ef sapling birch, over the animal when swimming, or, 
; perhaps, in the woods. We select a portion of the account of this practice as 
a specimen of the writer's power in describing scenery. 

‘* Running the canoe under the trees, whose morning shadows still hung over 
the lake, we stretched ourselves upon the grass, listening and looking with the 
| most eager attention for the first intimation of approaching sport. _'There was 
| a slight ripple yoy the lake, which was not favourable to our seeing the deer 
| should he take the water at any great distance from us; and the incessant call 
| of the jay, with the ever-changing cry of the loon, created so many noises in 
| the woods, generally so still, that the opening of the hounds might have es- 





marching up above the mountain tops, and spread the silver waves from the 
| centre of the lake far and wide, into all its sheltered bays and wood-embowered 
| friths. ‘The faint ripple of the waters upon the rocky shore was the only mur- 
mur left. My companions were conversing in a subdued voice, and I was lying 
| a little apart from them revelling in the singular beauty of the scene, and trying 
to fix in my memory the peculiar outline of a ridge of mountains opposite, 
when I heard the faint crashing of a bough upon the other side of the lake, and 
| running my eye along the water, discovered a noble buck, with fine antlers, 
| swimming beneath the bank. My comrades caught sight of him a moment af- 
terwards, and we all waited with eager anxiety to see him put out far enough 
for us to row round him, and cut him off from the shore. But the buck had 
evidently no idea of making a traverse of the lake at this time. He was far in 
advance of the hounds, and had taken the water at this place, not from being 
hotly pursued, but only to throw them off the scent, and then double on his 
own track. He therefore, kept swimming along the shore, close under the 
steep bank, looking up at it every now and then, and if in search of a ‘runway’ 
which would carry him back again into the depths of the forrest.” 
‘he ensuing hunt is capitally painted with true sportsman’s fervour :-— 
“The buck, after crossing at the inlet, made acircuit of several miles, and 
before we could pull half way down the lake, took the water at a runway oppo- 
site to the islet, behind which Catlin was watching in his skiff. Cool and ex- 
perienced in the sport, this hunter never broke his cover until the deer got fair- 
ly out into the lake, when he launched out and turned him so quickly, that the 
buck made for the island which his pursuer had just left. Linus, however, was 
too quick for him, and threw his withe over the deer’s antlers before he could 
touch the bottom with his feet. But the buck was a fellow of great weight 
and vigour, and feeling himself thus entangled, he made a lateral spring into 
deeper water, which dragged the hunter out of the boat in an instant. Linus 
fortunately seized one of the oars, which, being rigged with swivels instead of 
rowlocks, still kept him connected with the skiff. But his situation was a pre- 
| carious one; the buck becoming the assailant, struck at him with his forefeet, 
and got him again fairly under water 








He rose this time however, with the oar 
between himself and his antagonist, and while clutching the gunwale of the 
| boat with one hand, seized the withe which had escaped from his grasp, in the 
same moment that the buck made a pass at him with his horns, which ripped 


| up the bosom of his shirt, and was within an inch of goring him to death. But } 
before the de spe rate animal could rept at the thrust, the hunter had gained the 
<iff, now half full of water, and seizing the first missile that came to hand, he 





ick a blow upon the head, which, followed up bv a slash from hi 
lle, | end >the encounter * * 
\ group worthy of Inman’s pencil was collected 
bv which the dripping Cat} was drying iimself ; w e Cheney. with the fat 
buck befors m, and the vgs licking the iood at nis feet, as ever and anon he 


| paused in his operation, and turned round to us, to point out some graceful lin 


enemies from the brink, retiring, at each turn, to a corner of the yard where | 


caped us unheard. These early sounds, however, soon ceased as the sun came | 
milton county, told me that he heard a veteran hunter of seventy complaining | 


»% &c. &c. &e 


‘** What think you of this, sir?’’ exclaimed the publisher ; at the same time 
turning the book about in various directions, so as to catch the light on every 
part of it. ‘There’s a binding! I think I shall astonish Little Pedlington this 
| time. Every person of any pretension to gentility must buy it, for no drawing- 
room can be complete without it.” 

‘Nor any library, I should hope ?” said J, inquiringly. 

What would have been Yawkin’s reply, I know not; for it was prevented by 
a lady who came into the shop for a little bottle of lavender water. Having 
served his customer, he returned to me and resumed :— 

“The binding alone is worth the money, sir, to say nothing of twelve en- 
gravings, after pictures by all the first artists in the place—that is to say, 
Daubson; and all engraved by Scrape, the only man in the world fit to be 
named.” 

“Yet, if I recollect rightly,” said I, “you once told mé that Mr. Scratch, 
who engraved for you the portrait of the late Captain Pomponius Nix, which 
embellishes the ‘ Life and ‘Times’ of that extraordinary man, was your finest 
engraver.” 

** Ay—true—yes—when I employed him he was; but it is all over with him ; 
he can do nothing now fit to be looked at. He has taken to work for those fel- 
lows Sniggerstone and Snargate, and may do very well for them; but rely upon 
it, sir, my man Scrape is the only one.” 

‘So much for the plates and the binding ; but, to whom are you indebted for 
the literary portion of your work, Mr. Yawkins?” 

“Sir, Iam proud to say that I have culisted under my banners all the beauty 
and fashion of Little Pedlington.” 

“ And talent also?” 

‘Eighteen pence, if you please, sir,” replied Yawkins, not evading but, as I 
suppose, misunderstanding my question. ‘Shall I have the pleasure of send- 
the book, or will you take it with you, sir ?” 

Anxious to regale myself with Yawkins’s Splendid Annual, I put the book 
into my pocket, and proceeded to the Vale of Health; where, taking a seat on 
| a bench, beneath a spreading elm, I read :— 


“THE DOUBLE DISTILLED MOON-BEAM ; 
OR, 


THE BOWER OF BEAUTY; 





| 
| 
| 


OR, 
PEDLINGTONIA’S PRESENT, 
A Splendid Annual for the year 183-. 
Embellished with twelve highly-finished engravings, by Rapnart 
Morcuen Scrape, Esq., after drawings, made expressly 
for the work, by Micnagrrt Anoreto Davupson, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of ‘Snooks; or, the Child of Woe!” 





“A captivating title-page,” thought I. The next leaf presented me with 


the— 
“LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 
“Tue Lavy Caroune Braymore; Lavy Teazie; 
Lapy Racker; Lavy Doperty; THe Hon. Miss Lucretia Mac-Tas ; 
Tue Rieutr Hon. tree Fare or Frrz-Bataam; 
Tue Rieut Hon. tat Eart or Ociesy; 
Sir Peter Teazce, Barr Sir Bensamin Bacxsire, Barr. ; Sir 
Davin Dunper, Bart. ; Tue Honovrasce Tom Suurrteron, M.P. ; 
Masor Srurceon (Author of ‘ Peeps in the Peninsula’); 
Cornetivs Cock.ietor, Esq., F.S.A.; 
The Author of ‘ Leaves of Loveliness ;’ The Authoress of ‘ Beams of 
Beauty ;’ 
G.I. ; P.Q.B.; 8.T.V.: 
and 
The celebrate dX V72& 


In addition to the contributions of the above distinguished writers, « 





A.B.C.; D.E.F 


found those also of the Reverend J. J. (Jonaruan June, Author of the 
lingtonia’); F. H. (Fevix Horry, Esq., M.C., author of the ‘ Guide-I : 
salwod’ (Dovexas, Author of the ‘ Hatchet of Horror’); 


| Next eae the list of embellishments: 
| ‘), Tue Dexupep One 7. Tur Forcorren Ons 
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8. Tue Lost Onk. 
9. Tue Founp One. 
10. Tue Unseen One. 


2. Tue Deserrsp One. 
3. Tue Desovate One. 
4. Tue Destirvre One. 
5. Tur Fortorn One. 11. Tue Unknown Ong. 
6. Tue RememBerep one. 12, Tue Uncarep-ror ONE. 

Thus far had I proceeded when I perceived Jack Hobbleday coming towards 


me. Unwilling to be interrupted, I pretended not to have observ ed him, and 
continued to read. In vain! In less thanhalf a minute he was seated at my 
side. 


Recollecting Yawkins’s ‘‘ Mum’s the word!” touching the early copy, 
and finding that I must of necessity undergo more or less of Hobbleday, I has- 
tily closed the book and thrust it into my pocket. My friend took off his 
hat, rubbed his steaming head with a blue cotton handkerchief, and thus be- 
gan :— 

“ How do, my dear fellow? Here’sa day! Broiling! They call these the 
dog-days, and well they may! Fool I was to go to our U. K. S.—our Universal 
Knowledge Society—to look at our thermometer: hadn't no notion how hot | 
was till then. Seventy-five in the shade, as I hope to be saved! Thermometer 
pretty invention, nevertheless. Don’t you think so—eh ?” 

“ Very pretty indeed, Sir.” 

“ But I’m afraid I interrupt you. If Ido, say so. Sometimes it is a bore to 
be interrupted when one is reading, and one hates to be bored. Don’t you—ch ! 
I do.” 

“Inveterately do I hate it, Mr. Hobbleday ; but what is a man to do 
when a dense, unfeeling, and unmerciful bore has resolved to grapple him, 
tooth and nail?” said I; these words being accompanied by an irrepressible 
groan. 

“What indeed !” replied Hobbleday. ‘One can’t say to him, ‘ You’re a 
bore !’ for that would hardly be civil; and a bore won't take a quiet hint ;—-so 
we have nothing for it but to grumble inwardly and wish him we know 
where, eh! my dear fellow!—Ahem !—You appeared to be reading ;—may | 
ask what?” 

*- Nothing of any importance,” replied I. 

* Pea-green satin binding—oh, you cunning rogue ! I saw—Hawks—eagles— 
lynxes—not a bird amongst them has got such an eye as little Jack Hobbleday, 
I flatter myself. ‘Double distilled Moon-beam,’ eh? Now don’t deny it—early 
copy—I know all about it, but never mind how I came to know it. Early 
copy—ahem ! Jubb had one yesterday ; so had Applegarth; so had Shrubsole ; 
so had—. I say ; between ourselves, your friend Yawkins is a little bit of a 
humbug, eh ?” 

“‘T know nothing about that, sir; I have always found him civil and atten- 
tive in his business, and that is sufficient for me. But when you call him my 
frie1.d—” 

“Friend ! pooh—pooh ! when one says ‘ friend,’ why one means nothing more 
than—yes, to be sure, and you know it, | know you do. But he is an enter- 
prising fellow—splendid book—and all the world ought to buy it, or how is he 
to be remunerated for his tremendous outlay’ He’s a liberal fellow, and ought 
to be encouraged—TI tell you so—went to Yawkins, yesterday, and told him 
so—my candid opinion—ahem!—made mea present of a superb copy—’tis 
here!” Saying which, my companion drew from his pocket the Splendid An- 
nual. 

Finding that I had no longer a secret to preserve, I confessed that I also was 
the possessor of an early copy ; nor, indeed, was I now sorry for this meeting, 
since it afforded me an opportunity of asking for information upon two or three 
points concerning which I required enlightenment 

“Who is the editor of this work ?” inquired I. 

“ Who?” exclaimed Hobbleday, with astonishment ; “ why, don’t you see ? 
The author of ‘ Snooks ; or, the Child of Woe.” 

** But as I know not who isthe author of ‘Snooks,’ I am no wiser than I was 
before.” 

Hobbleday drew my head down till my ear touched his lips,and then whispered, 
“ Humphrey Grubs, Esquire.” 

“ Then why not at once say, edited by Humphrey Grubs, Esquire ?” 

Hobbleday made no reply ; but putting into my hands the last number of 
Rummin’s * Weekly Observer,” he pointed to a paragraph which ran thus : 

“Tt is reported in the highest and most influential circles, that the author, or, 
more properly speaking, the authoress of ‘ Snooks,’ is Lady Caroline Braymore, 
daughter of Lord Fitz-Balaam, both of whom are now honouring our town with 
their presence, for thebenefit of drinking Drench and Drainum’s newly-disco- 
vered mineral water. If so, and we have no doubt of the fact, Yawkins may 
consider himself fortunate in having secured her ladyship as editress of his beau- 
tiful ‘ Double-distilled Moon-beam.’ ‘ 
and influential, it is thought that the writer of ‘Snooks,’ is Lady Teazle, with 
which opinion we entirely agree, although we do not in the least differ from 
those who attribute that work to Lady Rackett, or even the Honourable Miss 
Lucretia Mac-Tab. i 
Ogleby, and there is internal evidence in the book itself that such is the case ; 
nevertheless, it is possible, after all, that it is the production of the Honoura- 
ble Tey Shufleton, assisted, probably, by that worthy and talented baronet. Sir 
Benjamin Backbite ; not that Mr. Shuffleton is incapable of writing such a work 
as ‘ Snooks,’ without assistance, and, indeed, we are well assured he would not 
condescend to accept any. One thing is quite clear, and that is, that it must 
be the production of some person of high rank and fashion; yet, why may we 
not be indebted for it to some one of our own celebrated townsmen, or even 
townswomen—Jubb, or Hoppy, or Miss ¢ sripps, for instance ? And this, we think, 
will most likely turn out to be the fact. At all events, the public may place 
perfect reliance upon what we have here stated.” 

** Now don’t you see ?”’ said Hobbleday. 

“The paragraph to which you have directed my attention,” replied I, “is as 
pellucid, and as much to the point, as any I ever read of Mr. Rummins’s, but 
it does not serve to answer my question.”’ 

* Pooh, pooh!” said Hobbleday,* I tell you it does, and you know it. Edited 
by the author of ‘Snooks!’ Now if Humphrey Grubs were announced as the 
editor of the ‘Moon-beam’ why all the world would know that the ‘Moon-beam’ 
was edited by Humphrey Grubs; but as it is—. Comme, come you cunning 
rogue !”’ continued he, with a good-humoured chuckle, and favouring me with a 
poke in the ribs, which for a moment took away my breath, ‘ you understand 
me well enough, though you won’t own it. Mystery—doubts—conjectures :-— 
‘tis all right and proper, | tell you, and you know tt is.” 

“Thanks to your explanation, I am perfectly satisfied of it, 
me who is A. B. C.? and who the celebrated X. Y. Z.?" 

Hobbleday stared at me for sore time witha look of wonderment, and then 
said, * Come, now, come, you don’t ask that question seriously ; there is no 
secret about that. A. B.C. is the famous Miss Nix, sub roses, and X. Y. Z 
the renowned Miss Cripps, ditéo. Why, thatis well known all over town as 
that Jack Hobbleday is Jack Hobbleday ; and even themselves have made no 
secret of it for months past.” 

“Then where is the sense of affecting a mystery when there is no longer any 
at all? 
as the French express it—— 

“‘T understand, my dear fellow,” said Hobbleday ; ‘ but I tell you they gave 


’ 


, 


Now pray tell 


ip guarding their annoymouses, as you say, monthis ago.’ 
“Then, to persist in their A. B. C.’s and X. Y. Z.’s seems to be—I say it 
with great submission—a silly affectation, an absurd ——” 


Inother circles, however, equally high and | 


Bes If the other chapters are equal to this first one,” said Hobbleday, ‘ ‘ Melis- 


| of the poetry, and then I must leave you, for I dine at two.” 


| almost equal to our Jubb’s ! 


} 


| 
So long, indeed, as they might have had motives pour garder l‘anonyme | 
| 


“ Don't, now, my dear fellow, don’t say it all,” said Hobbleday, witha shake | 


of the head, and in a tone of mingled kindness and admonition: ‘‘ consider that 
yu are but a visitor here; and though, no doubt, you manage these matters 
dilerently in London, you shouldn't speak disparagingly of a practice which 1s 
thought to be pretty and interesting in such a place as Little Pedlington.” 

1 felt the justice of the rebuke, and was silent. 

“The ‘ Bower of Beauty ;’ and they may well call itso!” exclaimed my 
friend, as he looked at the prints one after another. ‘* The ‘ Deluded One’— 
sweet! The ‘ Desolate One’—charming! ‘The ‘ Un-cared-for One’—divine ! 
Some respect for the fair sex, and, I say, my dear fellow,”—(this was illustrated 





stuck in every shop window, to be stared at by every butcher's boy as a de- 
clared beauty? And I tell you what : I should be astonished if any delicate- 
minded woman could allow herself to be so paraded.” 

“Mighty nice in Little Pedlington!” thought I. _ 

With respect to what we are about to say concerning the effect of these pub- 
lications upon literature * 

“ Must be beneficial,” said Hobbleday. ‘ Pretty books, pretty pictures, pretty 
outsides :—all inust be of a piece :—what’s the consequence? Contributors pret- 
ty women, pretty men—pretty verse, pretty prose—all must be pretty, and all 
will be pretty ; and remember it is little Jack Hobbleday that tells you so. 
Pooh, pooh! rely upon it.” 

Hobbleday read aloud a portion of the table of contents :— 

“Seum, a Tale of Turkey, by Lapy Teazue. 

Meuissa, a Tale of Greece, by Lorp Ocuesy. 

Epantue, a Tale of Greece, by Lavy Duserty. 

Osmyn, a Tale of Turkey, by Taz Hon. Miss Mac-Tas. 

Tue Banpit or Greece, by Sir Daviy Denver. 

Tue Bricanp or Turkey, by Lavy Carouine Braymore. 

Tue Caprive or Turkey, by Lorp Firz-Bavaam. 

Tur Captive or Greece, by Tue Most Noste rue Mar 4 








“Why, Mr. Hobbleday,” cried I, interrupting him, “this is a strange bill of 
fare! It is all Turkey and Greece !” 

“Why, my dear fellow,” replied he, “that’s all the go in Little Pedlington 
just now. Pooh, pooh! I tell you it is. Could no more do without Turkey 
and Greece in a Christmas Annual, than without turkey and sausages at a 
Christmas dinner. It is all right ! Greece and Turkey two interesting cities 
—like to get a good notion of their people, their characters, habits, manners, 
customs, and all that, don’t you know !—Can’t go oneself—obliged to any one 
who will give us correct information about them. ‘Then the style—sweet ! 
pretty ! poctical !—Have abit of Lord Ogleby’stale as a specimen !” 

“Tf you will read a portion of it, I shall be thankful to you,” replied [. 
bleday cleared his voioe and began : 

“Tt was one of those soft and balmy evenings at the end of June, so pecu- 
liar to the East, whose zephyrs brought upon their wings the commingled 
odours of the rose and jessamine, fanning the bosom with a refreshing coolness 
after the intense heat of the mid-day sun, so characteristic of that climate, ren- 
dered the more exquisite by the accompanying warblings, of the songstress of 
night, whose notes are nowhere so melodious as in that country. Melissa sat 
at the window of her seraglio, silently gazing atthe uprising queen of night, 
whose brightness in those regions is unparalleled ; her large blue eyes fixed 
upon the shining orb; her arched eye-brows, and long silken lashes, together 
with her flowing hair, which fell in profuse ringlets adown her swan-like neck, 
and half concealed her shoulders of more than alabaster whiteness, rivalling 
the glossy jet plumage of the raven. Her Sylph-like form was slightly bent 
forward ; her waist, taper as the gazelle’s, encircled with an ataghan of costly 
price ; whilstin her long and slender fingers she held the chibouque, whose 
notes no longer resounded to her gentle touch.’ ’’— 

‘“‘Ha!” said Hobbleday, “ there's a picture of her exactly as she is described. 
Charming! See! ‘ Melissa, or the Forgotten One !* ’—He continued— 

“Her whole attitude was immersed in attention, which a sculptor might have 
studied, whilst the beating of her heart was audible in the stillness of the night, 
which in those territories is of peculiar silence. Presently the clock of the 
neighbouring muezzin struck ten. 

““* Vet he comes not !’ exclaimed Melissa, starting from the silken kiosk on 
which she was seated, and ringing the bulbul for her faithful female capote. In 
a moment the slave was in her presence. ‘'Tambourgi,’ said she, * fly to the 
jerreed where ne dwells, and tell him this.’ Here she whispered something to 
the capote, who replied, ‘ Lady of the Seraglio of Loneliness! it shall be done. 
But, oh! lady, some signal to soothe his lacerated heart.’ 

‘“*¢ For a moment Melissa hesitated. A tear bedimmed the sapphire blueness 
| of her eye, and fondly nestled in the silken lash’— 
| ** Nestled in the silken lash!’ Charming !—sweet !—pretty style, eh, my 
| dear fellow ?” said the enraptured Hobbleday. He proceeded— 

‘“«*_silken lash. She gathered some flowers from the pots, which at once 
enlivened and adorned her minaret; and giving them to the capote, said, in 
those tones of silvery sweetness so characteristic of the daughters of the East, 
‘He will understand this token. Away !’ 

“<Tt was midnight—yet Missolonghi came not. One-—-two! yet was no 
footstep heard to send its wished for echoes along the vaulted roof of the maid- 
en’s seraglio. Wearied with watching, she seized a lamp, with a heait-rend- 
ing sigh, which was lighted with a perfumed oil, whose odoriferous essence im- 
parted a pleasing fragrance to the chamber, retired to her harem, and, throwing 
herself upon a downy tophaike, dismissed her attendant Houris for the night, 
whose assistance she declined, but not to sleep.’” 


Hob- 





sa’ will be the sweetest thing J ever read. But, come ; we'll have a specimen 
He turned over 
a few pages, and read 
“*« STANZAS ADDRESSED TO THE DESOLATE ONE. 
BY THE HQN. TOM SHUFFLETON, M. P. 
Most desolate, I love thee! 
By thy eye of melting blue ; 
In life and death I'll prove me 
Faithful, kind, and true ! 


Most desolate, I love thee ! 
By the heart that now I give ; 
Oh! let my fond prayers move thee, 


toes 


To bid me hope and live! 


* What say you to that?” cried Hobbleday 


“ Hang me, if that poetry isn’t 


“‘T think,” said I, “I have met with verses very like those in some one of our 
London Annuals.” 

“Pooh! pooh! don’t tell me : you'll meet with no such poetry out of Little 
Pedlington. Editor man of exquisite taste—profound judgment! Now what 
say you to the effect of these things upon wholesome literature—high art? | 
tell you what, my dear fellow :—if the ‘* Double-distilled Moonbeam’ should 


| 
| 
contain many more ‘ gems’ like those I have read to you, and I'll answer for it, | 


it does, it will be the very best Annual that ever was published.” 
“J will not venture to dispute with you, sir, upon that point,” said I. And 
hereupon we shook hands and parted P*. 


a 
SPEECH OF SIR WILLIAM FOLLETT TO HIS CON- 
STITUENTS AT EXETER. 


When the enthusiastic cheering, with which his health had been received, 


= — SSS 


True ; but I honestly believe that the good to ourselves and to our country is 
plain and manifest. For with that minority in the House of Commons, sup- 
ported, as I am proud to say it is, by a majority in the House of Peers, it is 
absolutely impossible that any legislative measure of a pernicious or destruc- 
tive tendency to the institutions of our country can be forced through Parlia- 
ment, and thus, though we are not strong enough to carry our own good mea- 
sures, we are strong enough to resist the bad ones of our opponents. [Hear, 
hear.] Of this I can give you no better example than by reference to, I be- 
lieve, the only great legislative measure which received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment last session—I mean the Bill for the settlement of the tithe question in 
Ireland.” Gentlemen, you all remember that in the administration of Sir Robert 
Peel, now four years ago, a Bill was brought in by his Government to settle the 
tithe question in Ireland. That Bill was founded on the principle of removing 
the immediate burden of payment from the Catholic peasant and Catholic oc- 
cupier, and fixing it on the Protestant landlord. Gentlemen, that Bill was de- 
feated in the House of Commons, and Sir R_ Peel’s Government was in conse- 
quence at an end. Four years have since elapsed—four years of angry discus- 
sion and repeated agitation—and in the last Session of Parliament that Bill, 
the same Bill in substance, precisely the same Bill—was brought forward by her 
Majesty’s Government. [Hear, hear.] And what was the cause of this de- 
lay? You know when the Bill was brought forward in 1835, we were met by 
that famous resolution of the House of Commons—the famous appropriation 
clause—so called because it sought to force the Legislature to admit the pro- 
position that the appropriation of the property of the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land was not to be secured to Protestant purposes. That resolution, which I 
have since repeatedly heard its supporters rise in their places, and say that it 
was in practice a mere idle mockery, and valuable to the opponents of the 
Church only from its destructive tendency—that resolution, be it remembered, 
was the very base and corner-stone of the alliance which the Whigs thought 
proper to form with the Irish and Radical party—that resolution enabled them 
to force the Conservative Ministry from office, and to take possession of their 
places. Of that alliance I never had but one opinion. It was formed for the 
merest party purposes between persons avowedly entertaining the greatest poli- 
tical ditlerences of opinion on all the great questions then in agitation, and on 
those questions diametrically opposed to each other—such as the Ballot, the 
question of the duration of Parliament, the extension of the suffrage, the very 
existence of the Established Church—[{Hear, hear.] Hereditary Peerage, the 
Repeal of the Uuion with Ireland, and, I believe I may add, the very existence 
of our Monarchy and our Constitution. [Hear, hear.} And yet, with persons 
holding such opinions, her Majesty’s Ministers have thought it wise, expe- 
dient, and just, to form this alliance, and to continue it now through four ses- 
sions of Parliament. And now let us ask, to what the the triumph is owing, for 
triumph it is to all who wish well te the Protestant Establishment! It is owing 
to the voice of the English people, declared at the last election, and given expres- 
sion to through the lips and votes of the Conservative Members in the House of 
Commons. That was a voice which forced the Ministry to abandon a principle 
destructive to the Established Church, and of this there is no better proof than 
the declaration I heard Lord J. Russell make myself—that he was not satisfied of 
the truth of what Lord Grey told him in 1834, that the people of England were 
too cordially and too fervently attached to the Protestant religion and Established 
Church of this country to render it possible that principles so destructive to re- 
ligion and the Church could be forced upon them. [Continued cheering.] Gen- 
tlemen, with that appropriation clause, I trust, for atime at least, has ceased the 
attacks on the Established Church: and I do venture to believe that if, in the 
next session of Parliament, some further concessions be thought necessary to 
keep alive this alliance, they will not be sought by or through an attack on the 
Chureh Establishment. (Hear, hear.) But, 1 we may judge from the mingled 
tone of bitterness and triumph in the organs of the extreme party, I may 
venture to say that concessions will be demanded, and they expect will be grant- 
ed to them, not with reference to the Church, but with reference to the Vote 
by Ballot, the extension of the elective sulfrage, or some other of these demo- 
cratic inroads on the principles established by the Reform Bill. Not that it is 
credible that, under any circumstances, or for any purpose, the present Minis- 
ters of the Crown would openly support these inroads. They have declared too 
frequently and too publicly their sentiments on the subject todo that. But that 
party threatens and means to declare, not that Government should support them, 
but that it should virtually concede them, by pronouncing them to be open ques- 
tions, so that every individual of th: Government may preserve the appearance 
of consistency by speaking and voting, if he please, against these questions, but 
still tacitly allow them to be carried. The recent conduct of the Whigs does 
certainly give giounds to suspect that there is some trath in this statement, for 
in their recent exercise of patronage they do appear to have selected for marks 
of their favour those Members who, on these great questions, have invariably vo- 
ted against them; and we know that, at the last election, every nerve was 
strained by the Government to return to Parliament not only persons holding 
opinions opposed to theirs on these points, but persons who were in the habit 
of constantly reprobating the conduct they pursued. [Hear.] Of this, however, 
the Whig Ministry thought nothing so long as upon some great debate the vote 
of such a man might be counted upon against the Conservative eo 
{Hear, hear.] But I do not believe, and I say it for the sake of the character 
of public men, that these Ministers (whom I have heard over and over again de- 
clare it of vital importance to the Monarchy and Constitution of the country that 
the Reform Bill should be considered a final measure, and that no further tam- 
pering with the elective suffrage, or with the principles of that Bill, could take 
place, without endangering the Monarchy of England,) would ever consent, 
even by the shuffling evasion of making them open questions, to incur so awful 
a responsibility. (Hear, hear.] But if in this we should be disappointed, and 
if the new alliance is to be formed—and if this new alliance is to be based up- 
on the concession of these new principles—then I do venture to hope, and I be- 
lieve we have strength enough in the Conservative party in this country, and 
ower enough in the Conservative Members of the House of Commons and 
pe to defeat this new attack on the Constitution of this country, as we did 
defeat the last that came from that quarter. [Great cheering.] But I am now 
going to another matter—a subject which was one of deep and anxious interest 
last session, which is now one of deep and anxious interest to the people of Eng- 
land, and which will soon become the subject of debate in Parliament. I mean 
the affairs of Canada. [Hear, hear.] Gentlemen, I am not going to embark 
prematurely on the discussion, for I am sure you will feel this is not the time 
nor place for a discussion on the conduct of her Majesty’s Ministers, both be- 
fore and since the breaking out of the last rebellion. Nor will I now inquire 
whether the Noble Lord whom they thought fit to select to send out as a pacifi- 
cator to the provinces, or those who sent him, are most to blame in the unpre- 
decented and extraordinary occurrences which have recently taken place there 
[hear, hear]. ‘This we know, that there is an open and avowed hostility, that 
mutual recriminations have passed between them, and that we are threatened 
with extraordinary disclosures in the ensuing session, As yet, for aught I know, 
nothing material has transpired. I will give no opinion, however, on these 








had ceased, Sir William Follett, rose, and after making his personal acknow- 
ledgements, said— 

You have met here, gentlemen, to show your wnabated attachment to those 
great public principles which first recommended me to your notice, and to show 
your firm determination to uphold and maintain in all their integrity the esta- 


| blished institutions of this country in Church and State, under which we have 


enjoyed so long a course of prosperity and freedom. [Loud cheers.] And I do | 
rejoice to believe that, not here alone where we have this night met—not alone 
in this ancient and loyal city, nor in the country alone—have these principles 
been making rapid progress since last I had the honour of seeing you. [Hear.] 


| There is no part of this country whice has not been advancing with a sure and 


bya nudge with the elbow)—“ some aflection, too:—have seen millions of | 


beautiful women in my time, yet must say I never saw a round dozen of such 
‘ Ones’ as these.” 

“ The beau idéal!” said I. 

* Pooh, pooh! The belle idéal in this case : 
them. Ah! our Daubson is the man, rely upon it—-beats Nature hollow. See 
fingers as long as other women’s bodies ; eyes as big as other women’s heads 
with a double allowance of eye-brows and eye-lashes ; mouths like holes bored 
with a gimlet; hair be-devilled—dishevelled I should say ;—and as for their 
waists, tapering down toa pin’s point—hang me if they don’t look as if the top 
part of their bodies were made to screw in and out of the bottom part! Pret- 
ty '—may venture to say swe etly pretty : 


never saw any lire women like 
. ' 


Iasked Mr. Hobbleday (really not intending the slightest offence) whether | 


any of the fair occupants of the “ Bower of Beauty” were portraits. 
“Portraits? portraits !’’ cried he, in a tone of astoni hinest and indignation ; 
do you mean to insult the ladies ol our-pl vet = len, alte add 
ed in his usual mild and amiable manner, ‘“* Come, come, I know you didn’t ; 
confess you didn't!” 

““T may fairly confess that,” said I; ** for where is the offence 
a lady would allow her portrait to be engraved ?” 








“ ra pause, he 


in suppos ing 


” iA hine: 1} 

** No harm in that, replied Hobbledi - 664 i very difierent thing ; bu 

1is book is called the ‘ Bower of Beauty ;” all the women in it are set up as 

r lar s. ar | de 
Again, let 1 ask where is the harm of 

I nof it!’ Pooh, h! mvd he If von had a handsome w 

meif nail Resets ne oul von like to eee her face 
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| the history of the 


| making of the name of our young and beloved Queen— notwithstanding their 


steady pace, and I do not believe that he would now be considered as too ex- | 
travagant who would venture to anticipate that the time will surely come, and | 
I trust, too, at no distant period, when the complete triumph of these principles, | 
will again restore this country to what it once was, and again place on sure, | 
steady, and firm foundations, the religion and liberties of England. [cheering.] 

Gentlemen, this is the first time I have had the honour of meeting so large a 

portion of my constituents publicly since the last election when you did me | 
the honour to return me the second time as your representative to Parliament ; 
but you will remember that, on the eve of that election, which was for the first 
Parliament of the new reign, I did venture to predict, notwithstanding the | 
free, and I venture to say, unjustifiable use which our o;.ponents were then 


boasted means of corruptly influencing the elections of the towns of the coun- 
try through the machinery of the Municipal Corporations Bill—notwithstand- 
ing the scandalous use of Government threats and Government patronage—I 
did predict that, in the new House of Commons, at least, there would not be 
found a smaller number of Conservative Members than in the Parliament which 
was elected when the head of the Conservative party held the reins of power 
(Hear, hear.) In that prediction I was right, and whoever 
Parliament 


is acquainted with 


last session of have noticed that the Go- | 


vernment was placed in a position hardly ever paralleled, contending against an 

| Opposition in the House of Commons almost « il to them in pomt of num 

bers and not comnosed of the same inco iste and, I must say, hostile ma 
| terials, of which the Ministerial party was fo 1, but firmly and closely and | 
' cordially united, bound together by one com attachment to creat political | 
principles, lo king up with unbounded confidence to the wreat statesman at their 
ead, and let t be torrotté ec inks i majority, and no tn- 
siderable m of the renprest onle of EF [ He ir, 

} Nc ] ve beer ked, wha s done for th ountry or for 
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points, because I know we must consider them hereafter, and in all probability 
I shall be called upon to take part in the discussion in another place. [{Hear.} 
But there is one point connected with this question on which I do feel myself at 
liberty to speak, and seriously to call your attention to it, because, though it does 
not prevail in all places, yet there does exist a great misunderstanding on this 
part of thesubject. I mean, judging of Lord Durham not from his acts alone, 
but from that most extraordinary of all State papers, purporting to be a procla- 
mation on bidding farewell to Canada, that there exists on the part of the Noble 
Lord a great misapprehension as to the nature and extent of the powers confided 
to him, and which the Government expressly intended to limit. For in the 
paper to which I have alluded he does speak of powers which appertain only to 
a despot and a dictator. He talks of a union of all the legislative and execu- 
tive powers in his own person, and speaks of the lasting and substantial changes 
which by virtue of these powers, he intended to make. I know not how 
a misapprehension could arise in the Noble Lord’s mind, but it has also spread 
abroad amongst some portion of the public press. Some papers which I have 
seen speak of the noble Lord as if he had been sent to alter the Constitution and 
the laws of Canada, and that we had vested him with power to do so. I ven- 


such 


| ture to say that powers so extensive were not only not vested in Lord Durham, 


but, so far as I know, decidedly the contrary. I know it was never in contem- 
plation of the Government to give or ask for them. Government never did 
make any such proposition to parliament, nor give any intimation of the neces- 
sity of such powers; and, I must say, as any one who felt it his bounden duty, 
in his place in Parliament, narrowly to watch the provisions of such a Bill, and 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Ministers, when they asked the consent of Par- 
liament to suspend the constitution of one of the most important of our provinces 
that what they did was this. They asked for a Bill to suspe nd the Constitution 
of Lower Canada, because in the disturbed state of the province the existing 
Constitution would no longer work. But they did not ask for any powers to 
alter or remodel the Constitution. ‘They said they would send Lord Durham to 
make inquiries by assembling delegates, or any other method he judged fit, as 


to what the alterations should be. But by wom were any alterations to be 
| made? Not by Lord Durham certainly, but by the Imperial Parliament of Great 
Bits id to the Parliament they were to be proposed on the responsibility of 
M ters, and on the judgement of that Parliament depended their adoption or 
Seinnti (Hear, hear.] Now it may become a subject of enquiry, whether 
under these cireumstances it was advisable to have sent out Lord Durham with 
16 esuk x vhich he was surrounded. It might have 

hy le that he o1 the did not go dictator or lawgiver ; 
or oners of enav en sent there before, and I think events have 
: that. considering the disturbed state of the colony, it might have been 

ter to have left it in the hands of that intelligent and gallant soldier by whom 
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the Government is now carried on. [Loud cheers.] But at all events, the 
Conservative party took no part in sending Lord Durham to Canada, for we 
forced the Government to strike out from the Bill the recital of the Commis- 
sion, lest it might have been fancied that by passing that recital we recognised 
the commission. [Hear, hear.] And as to the legislative power which the 
Noble Lord so pompously recites, it is merely a powerto make temporary local 
laws with the advice of his Council, and not to interfere with future laws ; and 
by the caution of Ministers themselves, care was taken not to allow any tam- 

ring with the fundamental laws. How then, with powers so limited as those 
could it be said that Parliament had ever trusted to the temper and discretion 
of one man the fate and interests of a great colony, and the lives and liberties 
of thousands of British subjects? How, with such laws and regulations to limit 
him, could the Noble Lord have ever fancied himself the despot and lawgiver 
he describes himself to be? [Hear, hear.] I cannot tell what private instruc- 
tions passed between him and the Government, but there is nothing yet before 
the public to alter my opinion. But be the fault theirs or his, we cannot won- 
dex at the failure—the discreditable failure—of a commission, when the party 
sent so totally misunderstood the nature of the commission on which he was 
sent, and the powers with which he wes invested. (Hear, hear, hear.] Gen- 
tlemen, I feel that I ought not, perhaps, to have embarked even so much as I 
have done on the discussion of matters so soon to come under the consideration 
of Parliament. Very few weeks, indeed, will pass before parliament will again 
be assembled, and certainly for very many years no Parliament has assembled, 
the proceedings of which ought to be watched with deeper attention. ‘The pe- 
culiar position in which the three parties, as they are called, who constitute that 
House now stand would alone command that iaterest. But when we look to the 
position of the country, both with regard to domestic feeling and foreign rela- 
tions, it is quite impossible to overrate the importance of the measures to be 
then brought under our consideration. In some ofthe counties of this kingdom 
I regret to say, of England, discord and discontent have stalked forth by 
night, and many infatuated and ignorant persons have united, assembling in il- 
legal meetings, violating the laws, burning property, and violating the public 
peace. Against these men the anthority of Government has been exerted 
and, I think, wisely exerted, in attempting to put down these riots and disturb- 
ances, but unhappily hitherto without effect. In Ireland we see the great 
supporter of her Majesty’s Ministers again reviving his trade of — and 
arraying his 2,000,000 of Precursors for the sake of overawing the Government 
and Legislature of this country in his new demands of Justice for Ireland. 
Gentleman, Iam weary of that cry of justice forIreland. (Loud cries of 
“‘ Hear, hear, hear, hear.”) I am weary of it—for it is a miserable pretence by 
which the inhabitants of that unhappy land are simple enough to be deluded. 
It is the ery for more than justice to a party, and less than justice to the people. 
(Hear, hear.) It is not a demand for benefits 0: advantages to be confer- 
red on the unhappy people of the country. [Hear, hear.] It is not a ery which 
asks for any Legislative interference or enactment to encourage the expenditure 
of British capital—it does not ask of us to foster their commerce and encour- 
age their manufactures, nor does it mean that the Irish people should be raised 
from the destitute state, comparatively, in which they now are, and placed ona 
level in the scale with other countries. On the contrary,this cry means that 
weapons of agitation and disturbance should be placed in the hands of those 
who are most hostile to this country, her interests, and institutions. Miserable 
agitation !—miserable in its nature, and mischievous in its consequences, to eve- 
ry class of people of Ireland, of every shade of political and religious senti- 
ment. Yet I do not expect that Ministers will discountenance and er 
this agitation, for they are now in this situation, they must either stand, by the 
great leader of that agitation, or they cannot retain their places if they attempt 
to do their duty to Ireland as well as I am willing to believe they are doing it 
in England. But if this be the style of things at home, we cannot cast our 
eyes abroad and find any prospect more cheering. In Canada a second rebellion 
has just been put down, norextinguished. Martial law has been declared, and 
the Governor of a neighbouring State is confessedly without power to prevent 
hostile and piratical inroads on our territories. (Hear, hear.) There is war in 
India, and who is to forseee the consequences to which it may lead! Nearer 
home we still see raging a horrible and exterminating contest. We see this 
country still interfering and still wasting ships and stores in a contest in which 
she can have no interest, and in which she ought tohave no concern. Interfer- 
ing, too, as she does in that harrassing and petty manner, which 2¢rves 
only to keep alive the contest, and which | much fear adds to those outrages by 
which the vast feelings of human nature are violated. I fear there is no part of 
the political horizon in which the clouds are not gathering heavily, and in such 
times as these, when the fate of this immense empire may possibly depend on 
the wisdom and strength of its Executive Government but wholly and entirely 
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while the sedative application became less and less efficacious the oftener it 
was repeated. You have also found, as others have experienced before you, 
that while you were thus temporizing with an evil which required more prompt 
and skilful treatment, you had lost the opportunity of filling the cavity and pre- 
serving the tooth, by suffering decay to proceed too far to admit of the opera- 
tion, and, after years of suffering, had to submit at last to cold iron, the ultima 
ratio of dentists. Whether the system of palliatives and concessions, that has 
been resorted to in Canada, is a wise and proper one, I should not presume to 
say ; but all men must agree that it at least has the merit of displaying an amia- 
ble inclination to avoid giving pain. Whatever doubt may arise as to the con- 
ciliatory measures of past years, there can be none whatever entertained that 
they cannot be persisted in any longer with advantage. I shall content myself, 
however, with merely presenting you with a statement of the case, and you 
shall decide for yourself whether s/opping, or forcible extraction, be now the pro- 
per remedy.” : 

The process of extraction is, the shortest and most effectual method with 
these Canadians. 

“Until the conquest they may be said to have known no other form of Go- 
vernment that a despotic one ; few of them could read or write, and the habits 
of implicit obedience in which they had been trained to their superiors render- 
ed them unable to comprehend the nature of their own rights, or those of the 
other branches of the legislature. ‘The powers exercised by the several French 
governors and intendants knew no bounds ; and, unrestrained by law, their de- 
cisions were dictated by the caprice of the moment. The inhabitants were 
compelled to serve as soldiers without pay, in the frequent wars with the Eng- 
lish, and were treated with the greatest severity by their superiors. ‘The exac- 
tions of the military, instead of being restrained, were encouraged, and on all 
occasions the protection of the governor or intendant was necessary to insure 
success, while merit in every instance was overlooked. Remonstrance against 
oppression had frequently been transmitted to the government in France, but 
were always either suppressed or disregarded.” 

Yet these are the men who clamour about grievances under the English con- 
stitution, and plunge the two provinces into a civil war, under the pretence that 
their rights and liberties are curtailed ! 

The mapplicability of what is called a “ constitutional government” to a co- 
lony like Canada is very satisfactorily shown. We, of course, understand by 
the phrase, because it is so directed, that form of government which has been 
hitherto adopted in Canada ; but it would be very desirable to banish from use 
all such loose modes of description. A ‘constitutional government” is a shape 
of words literally destitute of any positive meaning. 

‘“‘ A greater folly can hardly be conceived than conferring a constitutional go- 
vernment upon a people so situated. Wherever the experiment has been tried, 
whether in France, in the republic of South America, in -. in Portugal, 
Greece, Newfoundland, or Lower Canada, it has invariable failed. The con- 
stitution of England, as it now exists, is the growth of ages, and would have 
been as unsuitable to our ancestors five hundred years ago as it is to the Lower 
Canadians of the present day. Regard must be had to the character and con- 
dition of the people to whom such a form of government is offered. What may 
suit the inhabitants of England may be, and is, very unsuitable to those of any 
other country. It is not sufficient that the machinery be good, but, if we desire 
to avoid accidents and insure success, we must place skilful people in the ma- 
nagement of it, who are thoroughly acquainted with its power, and have a per- 
fect knowledge of its principle of action ‘The limited monarchy of England 
was found unsuited to America, although the people were of British extraction. 
accustomed to free institutions, and perfectly instructed in its practical opera- 
tion. They were so unfortunate as not to possess any materials out of which 
to construct a House of Lords, and therefore so modified their constitutions as 
to meet the altered circumstances of the country. This humble imitation is a 
cheap article, and good of its kind, though badly put together : but a better and 
more costly one would not have corresponded with the limited means and hum- 
ble station of a poor people. Their choice is a proof of their wisdom, and their 
having the opportunity to choose, at a time of life when they were able to make 
a judicious selection, is also a proof of their good fortune. Had the Canadians 
been called upon, at the time of the conquest, they would unquestionably have 
solicited that of a single intendant ; they had never known any other, and it was 
the only one for which they were fitted. So strong, indeed, is the force of habit 
that rejecting the constitution, which they cannot understand, and do not appre- 
ciate, they have, after a vain attempt to accommodate themselves to it, resorted 
to the usage of former days, and (however unfortunate they may have bezn in 
the character and conduct of the person they selected as their leader) have 
adopted the usage of their forefathers, and implicitly yielded their confidence 
and obedience to one man. 





without its legitimate power. [Great cheering.] Gentleman, that Ministry 
have of themselves no party in the country—-they do not possess the entire 
confidence of any considerable portion of its people. Look at them, supported 
as they are in their places by the votes of those men whose political principles 
they abhor, and from whose lips they are constantly in the habit of hearing, both 
in and out or Parliament, language of defiance and contempt. [Hear.] It is 
hardly possible this state of things can last, or that this great country can be 
suffered to remain in the humiliating position it nowis. But whatever may be 
the result, and in whatever shape this momentous question shall be brought be- 
fore Parliament, I will promise you, as your representative there, thatI will 
continue to pursue that conduct which has hitherto earned for me your approba- 
tion.— [Loud cheers. ]—and I will, to the utmost of my poor ability and pow- 
er, coptinued to support that lineof policy which I believe to be most condu- 
cive to the interests of my country, and most in accordance with the principles 
which you profess to advocate. Indeed it is by upholding and maintaining 
these principles both in and out of Parliament that we can alone hope to see 
prosperity and happiness restored to us, and our country again raised to the 
proud aud foremost position which once she held, and whichI trast she may 
yet hold again, above all other nations of the earth, [Loud and long-continued 
cheering, which lasted-many minutes, and was repeatedly renewed. ] 





BUBBLES OF CANADA. 
ANEW WORK BY SAMUEL SLICK. 
The Bubbles of Canada. By the Author of the ‘ Clockmaker.” Richard 
Bentley, Londen, 1839. 

At the conclusion of Sam Slick’s last series of Sayings and Doings, he re- 
commended himself to the office of future governor of Canada—and, all badi- 
nage really apart—he would be a very proper person to be employed in some 
way by the governnent of that province, if he be as good a man in action as he 
is on paper. The coincidence between Sam Slick and the last governor of Up- 

r Canada, is curious enough, if it be nota sort of premeditated analogy. Sir 
Decade Head, as all the world knows, was the author of the “ Bubbles of the 
Brunnens of Nassau,”’ a work which preceded his appointment to Canada ; and 
here is Sam Slick with his bubbies, having already presented himself for the 
honour of representing the British sovereign in that part of the world. If the 
two men are as different as their bubbles, there might be some hope of a differ- 


ent result to their governorships. Sir Francis’s bubbles were of the lightest | 


and most pleasant quality : but Sam Slick’s are as serious aud sententious as a 
treatise by Puffendorf or Burlamachi. 

“In this volume, the Clockmaker, with his quaint criticisms, his shrewd na- 
tionalities, and acute humour, does not appear; but in his place we have Mr. 
Justice Haliburton, a very intelligent and inquiring gentleman, who is now on 
a visit to this country, and who has already gained a reputation in the social 
circles for his lively qualities and conversational powers. ‘The work is not a 
work of mirth or sarcasm ; but an historical account of the settlement of the 
British power in Canada, of the means taken from time to time to meet the ex- 
orbitant demands of the French Canadians, of the errors of kindness commit- 
ted by the various administrations, and of the ingratitude and absurdities of the 
revolutionary party. ‘The matter contained in the book is not new to the En- 
glish public, although some of the documents drawn into it are not as familiar 
as they ought to be; and as we have had within the last year or two several 
histories of Canada, and a variety of publications in which the issues were fully 
and clearly developed, perhaps the subject may be considered to be exhausted 
in this point of view. But Mr. Haliburton is so well acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the people, that his book possesses a tone of authenticity which no 
preceding publication can claim-in an equal degree. He writes not merely a 
statement of historical facts, but he gives them a force derived from personal 
observation that greatly enhances their value. ‘Then his narrative is conducted 
with so much perspicuity, and the main features are thrown out with so much 
skill, that it will be interesting and instructive even to those who are well ac- 
quainted with the particulars of which it is composed. The conclusions at 
which he has arrived coincides with the convictions of the great mass of the 
people of this country ; and as these conclusions, rather than the details of by- 
gone transactions, involve the only points upon which the attention of the pub- 


lic is likely to be engaged or can be engaged with profit, we will confine our- | 


selves to one or two illustrative passages from which the final aim of the pub- 
lication may be inferred. 

It has always been clear to us that the grand mistake committed in Canada 
was the system of conciliation upon which its successive governors have, more 
or less, acted. Our author exemplifies this fact very felicitously, and indicates, 
in a way that cannot be mistaken, the only remedy that remains 

“If ever you have had the misfortune to have the tooth-ache, you hav 


doubtless found that every one of your friends had an infallible remedy, each of | 


which eventually proved, upon trial,to be nothing more than a palliative, a 
nostrum that soothed the anguish for a time, by conciliating the nerve; but 
that the pain returned, with every change of atmosphere, with increased power 


Mr. Haliburton condemns, in unmeasured terms, the appointment of Lord 
Durham. He says, ‘* The advocate of the ballot-box and extended suffrage is 
not the man to govern a colony. 

Towards the conclusion we have a summary which takes in the whole range 
of the subjects discussed, and which presents so complete an epitome of the 
grounds upon which legislation must hereafter proceed, that we submit it entire 
to our readers. 

‘“* have now shown you, that after the conquest of Canada, that country was 
governed by English laws ; that the royal proclamation invited British sub- 
jects to remove there ; and promised them the protection, and enjoyment of 
those laws ; and that in violation of that promise, in order to conciliate the 
French, their legal code was substituted for our own; that an injudicious divi- 





sion of the province was made, whereby the French were separated from the 
great body of English subjects, in consequence of which Canada became a 
Gallic and not a British colony. That they have been kept a distinctive people 
by those means and by permitting the language of the country and the record- 
ing language of their Parliament to be French ; that they have always had an 
overwhelming majority of members of their own origin in the legislature, who 
have been distinguished by an anti-commercial and anti-British feeling; that 
this feeling has been gradually growihg with the growth of the country, until 
they were iua condition ‘odictate terms to government; that this feeling was 
manifested by the manner in which they have constantly resisted local assess- 
ments, and made commerce to bear every provincial expenditure—in the way 
they neutralized the electoral privileges of the voters of British origin—in the 
continuance of the oppressive tenure of the feudal law—in taxing emigrants 
from the mother country, and them only—in their attempts to wrest the crown 
land from government—in their attack on the Land Company, and the introduc- 
| tion of settlers by them—in their opposition to a system of registry—in their 
| mode of temporary legislation—in their refusal to vote supplies, and the whole 
| tenor of their debates and votes. I have shown yon that the policy of every 
| government, whether Tory or Whig, has been conciliatory (a fatal policy, I ad- 
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| mit, and one that naturally admits and invites demands), and that « very reason- 


| able change required (with many unreasonable ones) has been conceded to 
them; that they are a people exempt from taxes, in possession of their own 
laws, language, and religion, and of every blessing civil, political, and religious : 
in short, that Canada is the most favoured colony of Great Britain, and thatthe 
| demands they now made are inconsistent with colonial independence 

Upon this picture of the unreasonableness and wickedness of the Canadians, 
let every dispassionate Englishman meditate ; andif he cannot herein discover 
the necessity of adopting a vigorous policy in the future government of the 
province, then history is, indeed, no better tian on old almanack. 


mm 


MORE TROUBLES ON THE FRONTIER. 
From the Plattsburgh Republican of Feb. A. 

On Saturday night the 2d inst., some 15 or 16 persons—refugees from Al- 
burgh, Vt.—crossed the line at Caldwell’s Manor—went to the house of a Mr. 
Vosburgh, bound the father ‘and son and locked up the women and children. 
| They went to the barn, took out one valuable span of horses, fired the barn, 
which with a number of horses, 15 head of cattle, and a large number of sheep, 
was burned. ‘They then went to the house and wounded young Vosburgh se- 
verely, and stabbed old Mr. V.so badly thathe is not expected to survive.— 
After pillaging the house, they set fire to itand left. The fire was extinguished 
by the neighbours without doing much damage 

We also learn that the house of a Mr. Mott, at Alburgh, was burned to the 
ground last night--whether by the same gang of villains, or by British subjects 
from the Canada side, is not yet known. 

An express arrived at this post last evening, and 25 V. S. troops and a lieute- 
nant started for the frontier about 11 o’clock.—Col. Pierce went on to the scene 
this morning. 

It it not high time that some decisive measures were adopted to prevent these 
outrageous marauding excursions from the Vermont border ? 

In the Montreal Gazette we find the following official account of this affair, 
in a letter from David Kennear, Esq., a magistrate, who visited the scene of 
this infamous outrage. 

Having procured a horse and sleigh on the east bank of the river, we pro- 
| ceeded to Vosburgh’s house, which, as I before stated, stands about half a mile 
| from the United States boundary. The house we found occupied by a guard of 
| volunteers, and considering the circumstances, not so much injured by the fire 

as might have been expected—the barns were entirely destroyed ; and from the 
appearance of the charred and burning foundations, must have been large and 
| commodious buildings. They stood some two hundred yards from the house, 





which was of two svories, and surrounded by a large orchard—altogether the 
farm and steading seemed that of a wealthy and respectable farmer. 
| After examining the premisez, we procceded to the house, about a mile 
ie . . , , , " , 
farther from the lines, where the elder Vosburgh, with his wife and children, 
i had taken refuge 
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of coagulated blood, the surgeon not having removed the original bandages, 
for fear of re-opening the wounds on the head and face—he was calm 
= collected, and from him and his wife I obtained the following narrative of 
acts. . 

Vosburgh states himself to be an American, of Dutch descent. He is sixty- 
two years of age, and has lived with his family forty-three years on the farm 
where he nearly met his death ; from his conversation, I should think him an 
intelligent and industrious man, and such is the character he has always borne 
among his neighbours. He has himself taken no part during the late troubles 
in the country, but his son, a married man, who, with his wife and three chil- 
dren, lived with his father and mother, has served, during this year, as a loyalist 
volunteer. The family consisted of the father and mother, the son, his wife 
and three children, a grown-up unmarried daughter, a widowed friend and her 
child—making two men, four grown-up women, and three children. It appears 
that the neighbourhood has, for some time back, been in a great state of alarm 
and fear of night attacks, in consequence of information received from Alburgh, 
Champlain, Swanton, and other villages on the American side of the fronuer, 
and seldom ventured to retire to bed, but spent the night in watching. 

Between two and three o’clock on Saturday morning, the family were thus 
watching, with their clothes on, when, without warning of any sort the windows 
of the house were violently stove in, and the house entered by a party of twelve 
or fourteen men, well armed with muskets and bayonets. ‘The Vosburghs made 
no attempt at defence, but merely begged that they would save their lives. 
The marauders demanded money, and ten dollars being all the money in the 
house, was given to them. They then bound the two men with cords, and hav- 
ing placed the women and children in the kitchen, took the men with them into 
the other rooms of the house, helping themselves to every thing portable and 
destroying that which they could not remove—they then entered the kitchen, 
and a party of them seized some fire brands from the hearth and ran towards the 
barn ; they took one pair of valuable horses, and having yoked them to a sleigh, 
set fire to the buildings—three horses, nine cows, and eight calves perished in 
the flames—a large quantity of hay was also destroy.d —they brought the dou- 
ble sleigh to the house, and having !oaded it, and two sleiglis they had brought 
with them, with plunder, they commenced firing the dwelling house, by throw- 
ing the fire about in all directions ; the women and children were, as I have 
stated, in the kitchen, while the two men were detained in another part of the 
house, which was now burning in various parts. 

A party of ruffians pushed the Vosburghs, father and son, still bound with 
cords, into the room of the women, and commenced butchering them. The 
only man the family recognized was a Canadian lad of between eighteen and 
nineteen years old, who had formerly been a servant in the family, and who 
doubtless acted as guide in the attack. His face was blackened, but both hus- 
band and wife can swear to his identity—this man commenced his attack by 
thrusting his bayonet into Vosburgh the younger’s side. Although his hands 
were tied he contrived to seize the bayonet and struggle with his assailant, and 
although thrice wounded, succeeded in wresting the bayonet from the musket, 
and rushed through the door—and the ruffian fired two shots after him, but 
without effect—he escaped. 

Another of the party then thrust the bayonet into the father, who also suc- 
ceeded in wresting the bayonet from the top of the musket; the leader or of- 
ficer of the party then drew his sword and cut the old man down, inflicting a 
dreadful wound on his head and face—he fell, and states that the last circum- 
stance he remembered before becoming insensible, was seeing the first ruffian 
seize his musket by the barrel and endeavour to knock his brains out with the 
breech while he lay on the ground—from the first blow on the head he became 
insensible. You will bear in mind that the women were all spectators of this 
scene, and corroborated the evidence of old Vosburgh. 

You will observe that I mention an officer, or leader of the party, as having 
drawn his sword and cut down the elder Vosburgh. This man was minutely 
described to me—he was of middling stature, dark complexion and black whis- 
kers, was the general spokesman, and although the Vosburghs seemed to think 
he was a Frenchman, spoke good English—he was evidently a man in the better 
classes of society, and swore * that he would hang as many G—d d~n Tories 
as the Government hung of our friends.’’ This he said when the women were 
praying for mercy. 

When the ruffians thought they had killed the elder Vosburgh, they left the 
place in their sleighs ; on crossing the lines they gave some shouts of triumph, 
which alarmed some American farmers who lived close to the lines ; these men 
arose, and seeing the flames from the barn, came to the assistance of the Vos- 
burghs, and ultimately succeeded in putting out the flames, and saving the 
dwelling house. In the meantime, however, Vosburgh had recovered from his 
swoon, and with his family taken refuge in the house of a neighbour. 

The only one of the marauding party recognized by the Vosburghs, was the 
servant lad—Michel dit Peter Bruriette. 

rr 
UPPER CANADA. 

Sir George Arthur's Reply to the address from the Freeholders and Inhabi- 
tants of the County of Essex, Western District, signed Wn. Elliot, chair- 
man. 

Gentlemen :—I thank you for your loyal Address, which I received whilst on 
my journey, and for the kind and flattering reception I met with om my arri- 
val on the Western Frontier. 

Your fervent declarations of attachment and devotion to the service of your 

Sovereign, are peculiarly gratifying ; and I shall, with great satisfaction, make 
use of the renewed opportunity they afford me of assuring Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty of the unshaken affection of Her brave Upper Canadian Sub- 
ects. 
: The provocations you have endured from a wicked and licentious portion of 
the Citizens of the neighbouring Republic are great beyond expression: I have 
deeply sympathized with you under them, and I feel for the dangers and the suf- 
ferings to which you have been exposed. 

There is nothing more harrassing than incessant watchings by day and by 
night ; nor more wearing to the spirits than the continued apprehension that at 
any moment, during acourse of many months, your dwellings were in danger 
of becoming the prey of lawless gangs of Ruflians, who, with extensive means, 
continually menaced your destruction. 

I have observed with pain, and with indignation, that your once peaceful and 
happy District has become the scene of invasion and murder ; of foreign vio- 
lence and foreign treachery ; and whilst I admired the constancy and resolution 
with which you so long prepared toe defend your families and your properties, | 
could not but feel that the conflict was the more unendurable from the, fact, 
that an asylum was afforded to your rapatious invaders inthe bosom ofa fo 
reign Country, whose Government was at peace with your own. 

I know that you fixed your abode upon the confines of the powerful Empir 
to which you belong trusting that you were safe under its protection, and ex- 
pecting you might reap the fruits of your industry with as much security on 
the banks of the Detroit as in the heart of England. I also know it to be thi 
solernmn duty, alike of Imperial and Provincia! Government, to protect your 


| persons, your properties, and your laws, and to vindicate your wrongs from what 


quarter soever they may be inflicted. 

I therefore can readily enter into your feelings of excessive exasperation, and 
cannot but lament that there should be so much reason for entertaining thein 
But the greater the abhorrence with which you view these repeated infractions 
of every moral, religious, and national obligation, on the part of the population 
of the neighbouring Republic, the more apparent must it be to you, that tle 
very contrary course is prescribed to you by your duty, your interest, and your 
honour. Were you to commence that system of aggression and lawless interfe- 
rence which you so pointedly and justly condemn in others, you would descend 
from the high ground which you already occupy, and lose the moral superiority 
which, when once deprived of it, you could never recover. 

If American Citizens violate the laws of your Country and their own, thi 
wrong is not to be remedied by an equal violation on your part. On the con- 
trary, if you follow the example which you and the whole civilized world repro- 
bate, you at once take redress into your own hands, you constitute yourselves 
the judges in your own case, you embarrass the local Executive, and deprive 
Her Majesty’s Government of the strongest arguments which it can use in en- 
forcing the justice of your cause. 

I therefore trust that you will not deem it too great a sacrifice to the best in- 
terests of the Empire still to stand on the defensive, and to use every effort in 
preventing your justly excited indgnation from betraying you into any violation 
of British or American law, or the usages of Nations. 

I have faithfully apprised Her Majesty’s Government of every circumstance 
connected with the events in which the Inhabitants of the Western District have 
so signally participated and suffered. ‘The solicitude of the Queen's Ministers 
has been intense, and their determination to maintain the integrity of the Em 
pire is strong beyond expression. 

You have seen the extended scale upon which the Commander of the Fore: 
suddenly called into action the military resources of the country, and the rea 
ness with which, without any regard to responsibility, this Government place 
the Militia of the Province at His excellency’s disposal. 

Her Mijeety’s Minister at Washington has represented to the American (o 
vernment, inthe most urgent manner, the necessity of some speedy and ener 
getic exertion on their part, fo restrain the aggression of their lawless peoj 
and I feel confident, to borrow Mr. Fox's emphatic language, in a despat 
have recently received from him, that “ we may all rest secure in the heartf¢ 
and proud conviction that the whole strength of the British Empire will be ex 
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erted, when necessary, to guard, or to avenge, the attached and faithful subj 





I found the old man in bed, his head and face one mass § 


of her Majesty in North America.” 
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Under all these considerations, I feel that I may confidently expect you to 
support me in my earnest endeavors to discharge my duty towards my Sove- 
reign, the Empire, and yourselves,—to temper your devoted and impetuous 
gallantry with forbearance and respect for the laws,—to leave the infliction of 
righteous retribution to the constituted authorities of the land—and to recol- 
lect that the strengih of a mighty nation, when tardily aroused, and directed by 
justice, is then most irresistible in its effects. : 

GEORGE ARTHUR. 


a 
MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF MAINE. 
To the House of Representatives : : ; 

In comply with the House of Representatives, I herewith communicate such 
information as I have in relation to the reported abduction of the Land Agent. 

Under the resolve of the 24th of January last, entitled ‘‘ Resolve relating to 
trespasses upon the Public Lands” the Land Agent repaired with about two 
hundred chosen men to the scene of operations on the Aroostook river. Prior to 
his reaching there, it is understood that the trespassers, amounting to about 
three hundred in number, all well armed, had combined and were determined 
to resist every effort that should be made to breakthem up. Finding, however, 
that the Land Agent had prepared himself with a six pounder, they chose to re- 
tire from the ground, passing down the river. 

The Land Agent with his company also passed down the Aroostook to near 
its mouth, finding the several places of operation abandoned by the trespassers. 
On Monday last they captured a gang of about twenty, who had been operating 
farther up the river, and sent several who were considered the ring-leaders to 
Bangor, where it is supposed they are now in jail. 

On Monday, the Land Agent sent a letter to Mr. LeLaughlin, the Land Agent 
for the Province of New Brunswick, inviting a meeting with him at the house 
of a Mr. Fitz Herbert, about four miles from where the company were then sta- 
tioned ; and on the same evening, with four others, Mr. McIntyre repaired to 
the house of Mr. Fitz Herbert, intending to pass the night there. ‘The trespass- 
ers, however, became possessed of the facts, and detached a company of about 
fifty, who seized the Agent and those accompanying him, and transported them 
it is believed beyond the bounds of the State. 

One company is now at No. 10. 0n the Aroostook, fortified and anticipating 
an attack, in case any attempt should be made on our part to execute the 
Resolve of the 24th of January, by destroying the timber which has already 
been cut. ay 

I have advised the sending of areinforcement of three hundred men as It Is 
probable the number of the trespassers will be constantly augumented—and 
if aresolve to that effect be passed, shall appoint an Agent to supply temporari- 
ly the place of Mr. McIntyre, and lead on the expedition. ; 

I have also despatched a special messenger to Sir John Harvey, Lieut. Gover- 
nor of New Brunswick, forthe purpose, among other things, of ascertaining 
whether these high handed proceedings of the trespassers are authorised, or in 
any way countenanced by the Provincial Government, and to procure the release 
of the Agent and those taken with him, The Agent was also charged with 

other matters pertaining to this most extraordinary and outrageous proceed- 
ing. 

The facts above stated, except in relation to my own doings, have been com- 
municated to me personally by the Sheriff of Penobscot who formed one of the 
company of the Land Agent. 

This is the only communication from the Land Agent or his Company, which 
I have had verbally or otherwise, that could be relied upon. 


JOHN FAIRFIELD. 
Council Chamber, Feb. 15, 1838. 





By his Excellency Major General Sir John Harvey, K C.B. and K.C.H_ Lieu- 
Governor and Commander in Chief of the Province of New Brunswick, 
&e. &e. 
PROCLAMATION OF THE LIEUT.-GOVERNOR OF NEW BRUNS- 
WICK. 

Whereas, I have received information that a party of armed persons, to the 
number of two hundred or more, have invaded a portion of this province, un- 
der the jurisdiction of her Majesty’s Government, from the neighbouring State 
of Maine, for the professed object of exercising authority, and driving off per- 
sons stated to be cutting timber therein; and that divers other persons have 
without any legal authority, taken up arms wilt the intention of resisting such 
invasion and outrage, and have broken open certain stores in Woodstock, in 
which arms and ammunition belonging to her Majesty were deposited, and have 
taken the same away for that purpose,—I do hereby charge and command all | 
persons concerned in such illegal acts forthwith to return the arms and am- | 
munition, so illegally taken, to their places of deposit, as the Government of the | 
Province will take care to adopt all necessary measures for resisting any hostile | 
invasion or outrage that may be attempted upon any part of her Majesty’s ter- | 
ritories or subjects. 

| 
| 


And I do hereby charge and command all Magistrates, Sheriffs, and other of- 
ficers, to be vigilant, aiding and assisting in the apprehension of all persons so 
offending, and to bring them to justice. And in order to aid and assist the 
civil power in that respect, if necessary, I have ordered a sufficient :nilitary 
force to proceed forthwith to the place where these outrages are represented to 
have been cominitted, as well to repel foreign invasion, as to prevent the illegal | 
assumption of arms by her Majesty's subjects in this Province. | 

And further, in order to be prepared, if necessary, to call in the aid of the 
Constitutional Militia force of the country, | do hereby charge and command 
the officers commanding the first and second Battalions of the Militia of the 
County of Carleton, forthwith to proceed as the Law directs, to the drafting of a 
body of men, to consist of one-fourth of the strength of each of those Batta- 
lions, to be in readiness for actual service, should occasion require. 

Given under my Hand and Seal at Frederickton, the thirteenth day of February, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine, and in 
the second year of her Majesty’s Reign. 

By his Excellency’s command, 

God Save the Queen. 

-_—_ 


WM. F. ODELL 











Married, on the 16th inst., at St. Thomas’s Church, by the Rev. Dr. Hawkes, R. A. | 


A. 
poke og Esq. of Zacatecas, Mexico, to Miss Adelia T. Stokes, of Lower Clapton, near | 
,ondon, | 
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Twenty-five cents willbe given for Nos. 10 and 21, of the last volume of the Albion | 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 8} a 83 per cent prem. 


THB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY FEBRUARY 23, 1839. 





The Great Western arrived in safety on Saturday last, having sailed on the 
28th ult. from Bristol. We have received by her our London files to the 27th 

The subject that now occupies the public mind in England, is the Corn Law 
question, and it is surprising how general and how suddenly it has super- 
seded all others. In many of the great manufacturing and commercial places, 
public meetings have been held, at which the strongest resolutions have been 
passed, supported by leading political men of Whig and Radical polities. The 
Conservative and landed interests have yet taken no counter measures, and from 
the vehemence with which the advocates of repeal urge their demands, it is 
doubtful if adverse mearures would be listened to at this moment. As 
Soon as the present excited temperament is a little reduced, reason will again 
assume her sway, and the dictates of prudence will be again paramount. Desi- 
rous as all would be to see the fetters of trade removed, and anxious as every 
one would also be to see England supplied with cheap bread and the manufac- | 
Surers benefited thereby—it must not be forgotten that the agricultural interest 
is of some value also. A total repeal of the duties on foreign corn, would bea 
great boon to Manchester, Birmingham, and Liverpool, but it would be fatal to 
the corn districts, where millions of labourers would be thrown out of employ- 
ment, and thousands of farmers and capitalists ruined. Nor is it by any means 
certain that the manufacturers would long enjoy the great advantages so 


ardently expected, for tiicir best customers, after all, are the English agricultur- 
ists ' 





If the latter be ruined or impoverished, the former must partake of the 
general decay. 





But we do not intend to say that no consideration of the case should be 


allowed, and no relief granted ; on the contrary, we think the time has arrived 


he hs aaa > : | 
when it behoves Parliament to examine minutely the whol subject, and to | 


ac YT . " ae 
adept such measures as may seem proper, and which are not auggested by party | 
spirit. 


We believe that a very great desire exists, even among a portion of | 
he (* ative . , 1 
the Conservatives, to change the fluctuation duty for a fixed one, as being more | 


conducive to general welfare ; and we should not be surprised to see this change 
effected 


‘in the course of the present session 


~~ oe | 
Lord John Russell, it will be seen by his letter to the Stro id electors, is in 
ro! this alteration, and it is not at al! imiprobal le that he will prod ce a 
or that purpose, himself, which will, of course. receive the sr pport of the 


ument. Lord Brougham, Lord Durham, and others, have too publicly 


‘ 


es 63 











signified their determinatiou to vote for modifications of some sort, if not actual 
repeal. The great contest, however, will be in fixing the amount of the duty, 
which, although possibly reduced, will not, our readers may be assured, be 
abolished. A compromise will probably take place which we think may be made 
with safety and benfit to the nation at large. 

The Rev. Mr. Stephens, the torch-light agitator, has so far digusted the 
country with his outrages, that his career may be considered at anend. The 
“reverend rogue in robes,” together with Feargus O’Connor and his other coad- 
jutors, recommend their deluded followers to take up arms, and wage war at 
once upon the property of the country. The Government, in this case, seem 
disposed to show a little energy, and to mete out to these crazy cut-throats the 
punishment due to their crimes. Their cause, as they call it, is too contempti- 
ble to create any permanent alarm. 





The following syn@psis of the proceedings in the Court of Queen’s Bench, in 
relation to the measures in favour of the Canada prisoners now in England, 
we copy from the London Spectator of the 26th ult. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench has again been much occupied this week with 
the case of the Canadian prisoners. On Monday, Loid Denman delivered the 
decision of the Judges, which affirmed the right of a single Judge in vacation to 
issue writs of habeas corpus, but on the other points was hostile to the prisoners. 
The Court was of opinion, that in passing the law by which the prisoners’ sen- 
tence was commuted by their own consent from death to transportation, the Le- 
gislature of Upper Canada, had not exceeded its powers ; and that the officers 
of the Government, in carrying the sentence of transportation into effect, had 
not transgressed the law, except in one instance,—namely, in that of Leonard 
Watson, whose naine was not inserted in the “ mandatory part of the return,”’ 
but who had nevertheless been included in the report made by Mr. Bachelor, 
the Gaoler of Liverpool. The Court granted a rule nist for an attachment 
against Bachelor; but on Wednesday discharged the rule, on the ground that 
Bachelor had merely committed a venial error, in supposing the return tobe cor- 
reet, as it came to him from Sir John Colborne. "Watson's name was mentioned 
ina part of the document; and there was no doubt that its omission in the ope- 
rative or mandatory part was accidental. The return was ordered to be amended 
by the insertion of his name. 

The counsel for the prisoners endeavored to impeach the correctness of the 
facts stated in the return; but the Court said they were bound to assume that 
nothing but the truth was in the return, and that there must be affidavits and evi- 
dence to set it aside. Mr, Hill said, when the amended return should be pro- 
duced, he would state the course he intended to pursue. 

On Thursday, Mr. Roebuck applied to Lord Abinger, in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, for four writs of habeas corpus, to be directed to Bachelor, calling upon 
him to bring into that Court, Brown, Parker, Walker, and Wilson, and to show 
by what authority he had them incustody. The application was founded on 
affidavits by Mr. Walter and Mr. Ashurst, that although in a warrant produced 
by Bachelor it was stated that the prisoners had been convicted by due course 
of law ; they did not believe that any such conviction had taken place. Lord 
Abinger required the affidavits of the prisoners themselves. M: Roebuck said, 
they were in Newgate, and access to them was noteasy. In the case of the 
Hottentot Venus, to whom “ anybody might have had access for half-a-crown,”’ 
the affidavit of the prisoner was not considered necessary. Lord Abinger said, 
he must be convinced that it was impossible to obtain affidavits from the priso- 
ners themselves ; whereupon, Mr. Roebuck withdrew his motion till the neces- 
sary affidavits could be procured. Yesterday, he was furnished with the docu- 
ments required ; and it was agreed that the writs should issue, and the question 
be argued on Monday next. 


NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY—WAR! 
The people of Maine are about carrying their threat into execution, of seizing 
the disputed territory on their border, and converting it to their ownuse By 





| jn this quarter, and that the New York press with a candour that does it infinite 


| “the war” to Maine 


W e were un ible last wee k to give insertion to the exXce lle nt re ply ol Sir 
Geo. Arthur, to the Address from the Pp ople of Sandwich and of Essex county 
inthe Western District. We now have the pleasure of doing so and of expressing 
our warm and cordial approval of the admirable sentiments it contains rhe 


a distinct and positive agreement between the Governments of Great Britain 
and the United States, the former is to retain the occupancy of the tract until 
the question be entirely settled ; yet, in defiance of this compact and of all 
remonstrance, the State of Maine proceeds to acts of sovereignty and usurpa- 
tion, which threaten to end in blood. 

It would appear that the tract in dispute is covered in many parts, with timber 
of a very superior quality, more especially upon the waters of the Aroostook, 
which flows into the St. John. This tempts the cupidity cf the Lumberers, who 
clandestinely proceed into the forests, cut the timber and bring \. into the St. 
John, where it becomes mixed and confounded with timoer from other parts of 
the Province, and the “ enterprising adventurers,” lave thus an opportunity of 
By 
another agreement between the two Governments it is stipulated, that neither 
party shall be allowed to cut this timber at all, as it tends to lessen the value 


selling it for their own advantage, and making a profitable speculation 


of the lands, and thereby injure the party to whom they may be ultimately 
awarded. Itis, therefore, as much the interest of Great Britain as it is of the 
United States, to preserve the tract from depredation ; and as the former power 
is left in possession of it. and is answerable for its safe custody, it has not 
been unmindful of its charge. Britain has therefore appointed a 
Warden with numerous assistants, who have always been most active in dis- 


Great 


persing or seizing all depredators, and taking from them their wooden booty. 
This Warden is Mr. McLaughlin, a most zealous and active officer, who has been 
seized in the execution of his duties by the illegai force sent from Maine, and 
conveyed a prisoner to Bangor. 

The trespassers consist of Americans as well as British subjects, and such 
is the depth and intensity of the forest, and such the value of the timber when 
procured, that it is difficult to prevent them from committing some depredations; 
but for the most part a large portion of the timber is seized in its descent to St. 
John’s, and sold; the proceeds of the saies are carefully retained and form a 
fund, subject to the disposal of the two governments whien the question of 
right to the soil shall be finally settled. Such is the honesty and good faith 
which England has observed in this matter.- But not content with this, the peo- 
ple of Maine say, we will drive off the trespissers ourselves, and take the coun- 
try into our own keeping ; 


and forthwith they illegally and unconstitutionally, 
send an armed force into the disputed territory for that purpose. A part of this 
armed force, headed by a Mr. McIntyre, is surprised in the night and seized by 
a party of the British inhabitants, and sent to Fredericton, to be dealt with ac- 
cording to law. Upon hearing this, the Governor of Maine communicates with 
his legislature—great wrath and indignation is manifest, 8000 militia are order- 
ed out, and a vote for $800,000 passes to equip and support them! This force 
we are told is to march immediately to the territory in dispute, and take the 
law into its own hands! In the mean while, Sir John Harvey, the Governor 
of New Brunswick, sends a message to the Governor of Maine, assuring him that 
he intends to keep possession himself, the 8000 men, and the $800,000 to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. Thus are the people of the border brought to 
the verge of war by the folly and impetuosity of a few silly persons, who do not 
appear to be aware of the extent of the mischief they are doing. 

It is most gratifying however to observe that the matter is fully undersood, 


honor, places it in the proper light and condemns the proceedings of the eastern 
warr.ors in toto. We cannot bring ourselves to apprehend any ill consequences 
from this matter ; yet the two governments will take care to have a propey 
understanding upon the subject, and no blood, we trust, will be shed. 

In conclusion, we ask the people of Maine, whether they suppose that Great 
Britain and the United States are silly enough to be brought into a cruel, unne- 
What 
would the world say, if the two nations which proclaim themselves to be th 
most enlightened and civilized on the face of the earth, should be guilty of so 
much folly and wickedness 7 


cessary and bloody war for the sake of a few acres of pine timber land! 


The wisdom of Governor Everett, of Massachusetts, is much to be com- 
mended ; in a communication to the Legislature of the State, his Excellency 
says, that, should the General Governmen/ ca!l on Massachusetis for aid, the 
This leaves 


call will be prom} tly responded to 


all the honor of carrying on 


| Sandwich exasperated at the recent lawless invasion from Detroit, 





cy with great warmth, as was natir.l, but sir George with the wisdom and 
benevolence of his character, sought to appease their anger in language of kind- 
ness, and he happily succeeded, for which he deserves the thanks of every friend 
of humanity and peace. ‘“ Were you,” he observes “to commence that system 
of lawless aggression which you so promptly and justly condemn in others, 
you would descend from that high ground which you already occupy, and lose 
the moral superiority which, when once deprived of it, you could never reco- 
ver.” We recommend the whole address to the most attentive perusal. 

The following persons were executed yesterday week at Montreal for high 
treason :—the Frenchman, Charles Hindenlang, who acted as commander-in- 
chief at Odeltown, C. De Lorimier, P. R. Narbonne, Amable Dunais and F. 
Nicholas, charged with participating in the murder of Mr. Walker. The Court 
of King’s Bench at Quebec has finally given judgment against the application 
for a habeas corpus, in the case of Teed, out of which grew the suspension of 
Judges Panet and Bedard, who are now in England. 





The Legislature of Nova Scotia, in imitation of the noble conduct of New- 
Brunswick, have voted £1,000 “ for the wives and children of those who have 
fallen in the late disturbances in Canada.” The grant, it appears from the 
Halifax Journal of Feb. 4, is intended not exclusively for any party but for all the 
sufferers in the late disturbances. 

Dr. Holmes, the murderer of M. Tasche, at Kamouraska, Lower Canada, 
has been captured at Burlington and put into prison, where he awaits the deci- 
sion of the President, on the application from the provincial authorities that he 
may be given up for punishment. As there is nothing political in the offence, 
we hope that this atrocious criminal will be surrendered. 

Her Majesty’s ship Crocodile arrived at Halifaxon the 3rd ult., from Barba- 
does, having on board two Companies of the 68th Regt. 

‘* Basseterre, (Guard.) January 4th. The British ship Duke of York, bound 
from Antigua to Barbados, having on board part of the 14th Regiment, under 
the command of Lieutenant Col. Everard, and a great number of women and 


children, was cast away on the night of the 24th of December, on the coast of 
Saint Rose, Gaudaloupe. No lives lost.” 





The following is the latest news from Mexico. 

Santa Anna is again President of Mexico—The French Ship Bordelais 
Packet No. 3, from Vera Cruz, whence she sailed 27th January brings the above 
news. It was received at the port of her departure on the evening of the 26th 
by express ; consequently the effect of this unexpected appointment (for it can 
hardly be believe thathe was elected by the People) could not have been receiv- 
ed at Vera Cruz when the Bordelais sailed. 

Bustamente is said to have been appointed to the command of a division of 
the army, consisting of 4,000 men, and ordered to march against Urrea, at 
Tampico. ‘The decree expelling the French inhabitants of Mexico was to have 
been rigidly enforced on the 5th of the present month, (February.) 

Vera Cruz, which has been reported to be nearly deserted, had begun to 
wear herusual appearance. ‘Those who had fled were returning, but there was 
little prospect of any business being transacted among the merchants for some 
weeks, as vessels which had entered that port from various places after 
the fall of the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa had been prohibited landing 
their cargoes, and will be compelled to return from whence they came, or run 
the risk of being wrecked or battered to pieces should hostilities again com- 
mence between the French and the Mexicans. 

The English and French squadrons were lying in the harbour of Vera Cruz, 
together about twenty sailof various descriptions, nothing having transpired 
to interrupt the good feelings which appareatly have existed between since their 
arrival. 





The Great Western.—This noble vessel which has just made a most trium- 
phant winter passage, by the northern route, will sail on her return on Monday 
next. The passengers on her outward voyage, have presented Capt. Hosken 
| with a pair of beautiful silver pitchers, as a token of regard for him as a navi- 

gator and a gentleman. The following correspondence in relation thereto has 
just been published 
| ‘To Captain Hosken, R. N., Comm’r. steam ship Great Western. 

Dear Sir-—The undersigned committee of passengers on board the steam ship 
‘Great Western” onherrecent voyage from Bristol to this port, desire your 
acceptance of the accompanying plate asa token of their personal esteem and 
regard and of the highest estimation in which they hold your talents as a seaman 
and commander. 

They would also take this opportunity to express the gratification afforded 
them in witnessing the triumph of steam navigation as evidenced in the suc- 
cessful termination of our present voyage, which hasbeen made during the 
most inclement season of the year. With best wishes for your health and hap- 
piness, we are, dear sir, Your obd’t servt’s. 

B. F. Babcock, Edward Hardy, James Lee, C. Harvior, Wm. Chauncy, F. 
W. Pattinson, Wm. Shaw. J.J. Currie. 

New York, February 21st, 1839. 


To the Committee of Passengers on Board the Great Western on her recent 
voyage from Bristol to New York. 

Gentlemen—I tender you my best thanks, for the gratifying testimonial of 
“ esteem and regard” you have this day presented me, which I consider, under 
the circumstances, the most complimentary mark of distinction that could be 
offered, and as such I shall ever esteem it. 

Your expressed gratification in witnessing the triumph of steam navigation, 
I receive as a compliment to the noble ship which I have the honour and good 
fortune to command, and to her enterprising owners, and I am sure it will be a 
proud day for them when they are made acquainted with the estimation in which 
she is held by you 

With repeated thanks for your consideration, and best wishes for your health 
and happiness, I remain, gentlemen, very faithfully yours, 


JAMES HOSKEN. 
Great Western Steam Ship, New York, 21st Feb. 1839 











We are happy to annnunce to our readors that Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, 
161 Broadway, have republished Mrs. Jameson’s delightful work, ‘‘ Winter 
Studies and Summer Rambles,” from which we have recently made such fre- 
quent extracts. It is in2 vols. well executed. 


Trifling Effusions of a British Tar.—-This is a ballad after the Jack-tar style 
of narrative—that is, it is doggrel and bad rhyme to the utmost—the subject 
being the late piratical expedition on the borders. We believe the doggrel to be 
assumed, and that it will answer the intended effect, of making an impression 
on the loyal minds of soldiers, sailors, and labouring persons. 

The Musical Review.—This exceedingly clever little manual of musical criti- 
cism, which has just completed the first year of publication, is published semi- 
monthly ; the twenty-six numbers making a handsome volume of near four hun- 
dred pages. The subject matter is not only well selected and appropriate to 
| the plan, but ably handled and conducive ina high degree to the advancement 
of the science on which it treats. The Editors are not altogether without their 
yredilections and prejudices,when touching the merits of individuals, but we be- 
lieve they are as little so as the nature of the criticism will admit of in “ poor 
human nature,” and on the whole we can most cordially commend the review 


to the attention of the musical world. It is published by Frith & Hall, Franklin 
Square 





Mr. Childs, I19 Fulton St., has just published a beantiful lithographic 
print of the British Queen Steamer, and also one of the Liverpool. Both are 
well executed and finally coloured. 





The garrison of Woolwich was greatly excited on Wednesday by the sudden 
decease of Lieut.-Col. James Nicholson, of the Woolwich division of Royal 
Marines 

A Company has just been formed for the purpose of bringing !nto use an in- 
vention for rendering waterproof woollen cloths, silks, &c., w ithout impeding the 
escape of perspiration, at the same time that it effectually prevents the ravages 
of the moth. The process is applicable to every description of wearing apparel, 
including leather, and can be as efficaciously used in substances of the most de- 
licate texture, as in those of the strongest and coarsest nature. 





HE NEW YORK PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY will hold its first Farr on Tuesday 

next, the 2fth inst’, and the two following days atthe City Hotel, Broadway. 
During the inclemency of winter, when the 1ordinary commercial distress 
classes, a few charitable ladies 


had produced unwonted sufferiug amongst the labourin 
interested themselves for the relief of such of t human family as were struggling with 


recent ext 





and anxious for re prisals, expressed their feelings in the address to his excellen- 


disease, poverty, and want The claims up inal bounty were soon found too 
onerous, and it become necessa eek ince from kindred benevolence. The 
orga! which resulted from ne y AC mpulse assumed a “local habitation 
and a name,” and the New York Philanthropic Society, then originated and estabiished, 
now s ts public benefactions toenable it to continue, and, if necessary, extend the 
SI e of its usefulness 

The au formed thatt es at the Society's Fair are more fashionable, 
vari echerche than have her e been exhibited on similar occasions, and they 
“ eo red at fixed and mo oe 

The la managers ha est in the’ arrangements made for the reception 
nd accommodation of the f vhose patronage, and that of the ladies in particular, 
s re ecttu:ly invited 

The rooms wil open f. 


w 10A.M. to 10 P.M., during the three days of the fair: 
(Feb.23.1t*] 
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64 
Summary. 


The Right Hon. Thomas Erskine was on Wednesday sworn in before the 
Lord Chancellor as a Sergeant and a Judge, at his Lordship’s residence in Bru- 
ton street. 

The Countess of Lichfield will officiate next season as one of the Ladies Pa- 
tronesses of Almack’s. 

The Duke of Sutherland has taken PalazzaStrozzis, at Rome, for three months. 
In the spring the family intend going to Naples. 

The Earl of Carnwath died last week, in the 71st year of his age. 

The Princess Marie of France.—Her Royal Highness, whose health has been 
declining for some time past, expired at Pisa at eight in the evening of the 2nd 
instant. The Princess was attended in her last moments by her husband the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, and her brother the Duke de Nemours, and retained at 
the close of her illness all the amiable consideration for the feelings of others, and 
the resignation under her own sufferings, that she had invariably shown during 
the progress of her disorder. Her Royal Highness’s attachment to the arts, 
and oo proficiency in sculpture is well known. The Duchess Alexander of 
Wirtemberg was born at Palermo on the 12th of April, 1813, and was therefore 
in her 26th year. Her Royal Highness bore the names of Marie Christine Ca- 
roline Adelaide Francois Leopoldine. Her marriage took place on the 17th of 
October, 1837, and the infant Prince whom she leaves behind her was born on 
the 30th August last. It is understood that the first symptoms of the pulmona- 
ry complaint which hzs carried off the Princess declared themselves soon after 
her accouchement. Her Royal Highness was universally esteemed and beloved, 
and the grief felt by her Royal parents and relations is universally participated 
in. The remains of her Royal Highness will be removed to France under the 
care of M. de Rumigny, the French Minister at the Court of Sardinia, in order 
to be deposited at Dreux, the burial place of the Orleans family. It is expect- 
ed that the Royal family will be present at the mournful solemnity. The Duke 
de Nemours arrived at Toulon on Tuesday, and the Duke of Wirtemberg, with 
the infant Prince, is now on his way to France. 

Lord Castiemain.—We have to announce the death of the Right Hon. Vis- 
count Castlemaine, which took place on Monday morning, at his residence. 

A deputation from the Royal Society had an interview with Vicount Mel- 
bourne on Saturday, in Downing street, to communicate some resolutions of 
the council, recommending the equipment of a scientific expedition to the Sou- 
thern regions, with a view to magnetic observations, and the establishment of 
fixed magnetic observatories in Canada, St. Helena, Van Diemen’s Land, Cey- 
lon, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Accounts have been received from Bombay to the 6th of December, and from 
Calcutta to the 21st of November. It appears that the Indian Government is 
involved in a war with the Burmese. As soor, as a large portion of the British 
forces had commenced their march towards the North-west, Colonel Benson, 
the Resident at the Burmese Court, was imprisoned with his suite in a fortress 
in an unhealthy island of the river, without even a decent supply of provisions. 
The Supreme Governinent immediately ordered troops to be transported to Ar- 
rican, and prepared with characteristic vigour to — the insult on its repre- 
sentative. .... Notwithstanding the retirement of the Persians from before He- 
rat, it was resolved to persevere in measures to “ substitute a friendly for a hos- 
tile power in the Eastern provinces of Affghanistan, and for the establishment of 
a permanent barrier against schemes of aggression upon our North-west frontier.” 
Such are the words of an “ order” issued by the Governor-General... .- The 
Morning Post says, that both the Court of Directors and the Board of Control 
disapprove of Lord Auckland's proceedings in India. 

Corn Laws. At a great meeting of the inhabitants of Strond, held on Wed- 
nesday last, to petition, for a total repeal of the Corn-laws, Mr. Stanton, the 
Chairman, read the following important letter from Lord John Russell— 

* Whitehall, January 21, 1839. 

“My dear Sir—It is out of my power to absent myself from London at a pe- 
riod when the session of Parliament is so nearly approaching. I should other- 
wise have felt it an iucumbent upon me to attend the meeting of my constitu- 
ents upon the subject of the Corn-laws. I gave my support to the bill of 1829, 
considering it an improvement on the former prohibitory system ; but it is my 
opinion that a moderate fixed duty would be more advantageous, not only to 
trade and manufactures, but likewise to agriculture, than our present fluctuating 
scale. It is desirable not to alter too frequenjly the laws by which the direc- 
tion of capital and the channels of industry are regulated ; but it is also desira- 
ble not to maintain a system of duties which, as experience has shown, increases 
the high prices of dear years to the consumer, and depresses the low prices of 
“= years to the producer. 

“TI give you this as my individual opinion; but it is one which I shall be 
ready to support by my vote in the House of Commons. 

‘**T remain, my dear Sir, yours, very faithfully. J. Russe...” 

Lord Carrington is to be the new Lord-Licutenant for Buckinghamshire, in 
the place of the late Duke. Lord de Vesci has been elected a Representa- 
tive Peer of Ireland, in the room of the late Lord Farnham. .-.. Lord Cle- 
ments, M. P., for Leitrim, died on Wednesday, at Charlemont House, Dublin. 
It is stated that he had inflammation of the lungs, and was bled to an imprudent 
degree. .... The steam-ship India was launched at Greenock on Saturday. The 





SHye AlSion. 


America, to which proposition I have answered that I have no authority. The 
Prussians think the Jacobins wish to give him over to me, believing that I will 
save his life. 
strate, and shall insist upon his being disposed of by common accord. I have 
likewise said that as a private friend, I advised him to have nothing to do with 
so foul a transaction ; that he and I had acted too distinguished parts in these 
transactions to become executioners; and that I was determined, if the Sove- 
reigns wished to put him to death, they should appoint an executioner, which 
should not be me.” 

This letter was written 13 days after the battle of Waterloo. Who the great | 
man was, by whom the Duke was importuned as to the death of Bonaparte, we 
neither wish to know nor desire to guess ; but noble as are the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Duke, and chivalrous as is the feeling he exhibits, they shine 
with redoubled brightness when compared with those of Napoleon himself, 
handed down to posterity in his last will and testament, dated April, 24, 1821, 
and proved m Doctors’ Commons, London, and which may be read any day in 
the week (Sundays excepted) for the moderate charge of 1s. sterling. 

The following is a verbatim-translation of the fifth paragraph of the fourth 
codicil : 

“5.—(I give and bequeath) the sum of ten thousand francs to the non- 
commissioned officer Cantillon, who was tried for an attempt to assassinate 
Lord Wellington, of which he was acquiited. Cantillon had as much right 
to kill that ‘ Oligarch,’ as he had to send me to perish upon the rock of St. 
Helena. 

‘Wellington, who proposed that outrage, endeavours to justify it on the 

ound that it was essential to the interests of Great Britain. Cantillon, if he 

ad really killed Lord Wellington, would have been equally justified by his regard 
for the interests of France, in getting rid of a general who had broken the trea- 
ty of Paris, and, by so doing, had rendered himself responsible for the blood of 
the martyrs, Ney, Labedoyere. &c., and for the crime of having stripped the 
museums in violation of the terms of the capitulation.” 

Here, in one short column, we have brought together the magnanimous reso- 
lution of the Duke to save Napoleon's life at all hazards, rejecting with horror 
and disdain the suggestion “of getting rid” of him; and the sanguinary avow- 
als of the same Napoleon, who, on his death bed, leaves a large legacy to the 
assassin of that very Duke, and justifies, on the brink of his grave, a cold blood- 
ed murder as the fitting reward of the triumphant and merciful enemy who had 
saved his life. 

The British nation appreciate the character of their immortal hero—they turn 
to him as their guardian and protector. Even the ministers themselves seek 
his advice upon matters of importance or difficulty—and he, whose patriotism 
soars above all minor considerations, political or personal, refuses not to afford 
it; but, mighty ashe is, and glorious as has been his career, it was not until the 
beauties of his social character, the benevolence of his nature, and the kindness 
of his heart, were developed through the medium of his own letters, written du- 
ring a period of unparalleled peril and difficulty, that the people really knew his 
goodness as well as his greatness. 


Davicties. 


MATE ME BY MOONLIGHT. 
A CHARTIST DIRGE. 
(From the Globe.) 

“Tam going to give Lord Melbourne something to do next month ; we shall 
have a pretty new moon in January, and let us see if he will put out the moon.” 
—Feargus O’ Conner. 

Mate be by moonlight, Och hone ! 
And it’s then I shall make an oration, 
Must be spoken by moonlight alone. 
Now torchlight’s gone clane out of fashion. 
You must promise to come—for I’m going 
To tell you to night what I mane; 
It’s ourselves must be next after doing, 
To frighten the poor little queen. 
So mate me by moonlight, och hone ! 
Mate me by moonlight, och hone! 








Daylight may do for the spooneys 
Who've not the pluck to be free ; 
But there’s something in moonshine, my honies, 
Conjanial to you and to me. 
Remember—be sure to be there ; 
For though torchlight and moonlight I prize, 
To mate by one’s self's hardly fair, 
When the beaks are abroad with their spies. 
So mate me by moonlight, och hone! 
Oh! mate me by moonlight, och hone! 
Promises.—The man who is wantonly profuse of his promises, ought to sink 
his credit as much asa tradesman would, by uttering a great nuinber of promis- 
sory notes, payable at a distant day. The truest couclusion in both cases is, 
that neither intend, or will be able to pay. And as the latter most probably in- 
tends to cheat youof your money, so the former at least designs to cheat you 





tonnage of this splendid vessel, which itis hoped will make the voyage round 
the Cape of Good Hope to Ceylon in from fifty to forty-five days, is 1,206 tons, 
the length 188 feet, breadth 28 1-2, depth of hold 25. She is commanded by 
Lt. Kendall, R. N. On taking the water, every one exclaimed, “‘ Whiy, she is 
as stiffas a church !” “ This,” says the report of the launch, ‘‘ was most grati- 
fying, because persons had not been wanting who suggested that raising the 
deck would make her crank. They were, however astonished to see, that with 
her masts a-taunto, end full 200 men on her deck she did not careen at all.” 
.-.. The Duke of Cleveland will have the Garter worn by the late Duke of 
Buckingham. ....A great number of idle paragraphs are circulating through the 
papers respecting the health of the Duke of Wellington. With the exception 
of aslight attack of rheumatism, we believe his grace is in as sound health as 
he has been for the last twenty years. 

The Address in the Lords.—We understand that the Address in the Lords 
will be moved by the Earl of Lovelace, and seconded by Lord Vernon.—[Go- 
vernment paper. }—The Earl of Lovelace was formerly Lord King, and was one 
of the coronation batch of earls..... Deat!. of Prince Laeven.—Intelligence 
was received on Friday morning, at Ashburnham-house, of the demise of 
Prince Lieven in Italy, after a short illness. The noble Prince was for many 
years the ambassador at the British court from the the Emperor of Russia, and 
was distinguished for his diplomatic abilities. ...- Death of Lady Dalhousie.— 
Lady Dalhousie, relict of Lord Dalhousie, some time governor of Canada, died 
at her house in Edinburgh on Tuesday. Her ladyship was previously in her 


of your thanks. 

A Clergyman, a few days ago, in the country, reading the burial service over 
a corpse, when he came to the words “ This our brother,” &c., forgot whether 
the deceased was a man ora woman; turning to one of the mourners, who 
happened to be an Irishman, he asked him “is this a brother or sister ?” 
‘* Neither one or the other,” answered Pat ; “it was only an acquaintance, your 
honour.,’ 

A Learned Irishman.—A young Tipperarian, just caught, at his indignation 
and wrath, on Tuesday night, attracted the notice of the company at a cigar- 
divan, railing against the waiter for bringing him a cup of coffee which was not 
fit to be used, asthe ‘‘ sediment was floating at the top.” 

A Good Hand.—He wrote a most abominably good hand (that usual sign of a 
poor and trifle-occupied mind.)—Railin the Reefer. 





The Grand Almoner of France, the Bishop of , was a good judge of horse 
flesh. Louis XTV., wishing to get his opinion on a horse that was offered him 
| for sale, said to him, “‘ They tell me he isa Turk. As you are a judge in these 

matters, I should be glad to know your opinion.”’ ‘* Do not believe them, sire,” 
replied the Bishop, ** he is as much a Christian as you or 1.” 





A person had been relating many incredible stories, when Professor Engel, 
who was present, in order to repress his impertinenee, said,— Bui, gentlemen, 
all this ainonnts to but very little, when I can assure you that the celebrated 
organist, Abbe Vogler, once imitated a thunder-storm so well, that for miles 





February 23, 


IANO FORTES & CLASSICAL MUSIC.—Davis & Horn respectfully acquaint the 

musical world that they have a complete assortment of splendid Piano Fortes (chosen 

by Mr. Hoin personally in Boston), which they warrant to be equal, both in aes ° 
° 


wishes to kill him; but I have told him that I shall remon- | tone and workmanship, to any that are manufactured. Any instrument purc 


them will be exchanged within 12 months free of expense, if proved to be defective.— 
Piano fortes tuned, repaired, and exchanged. A large selection of new and classica 
music, by the most eminent authors, viz: Herz, Hunten, Czeruy, Moschelles, Chaulieu 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, Horn &c. &c. 

411 Broadway, Dec. 15th, 1838. (Dec15-tf-eow:} 


VIIN BISHOP, deceased.—Whereas John Bishop, late of Chalk Hill, Bushey, near 
Watford, in the county of Herts, in England, died on the 29th Sept. last, having made 
his will, whereby he gave and devised the residue of his property to his son John Orrock 
Bishop, who came to New York in the month of July 1831. The said John Orrock Bisho 
if living, or any wife or child of the said John Orrock Bishop, if he be dead, is requeste 
to apply toMr. Wm. Weld Wren, solicitor, 32 Fenchurch St., London. Jan.12-2teow. 


OTICE.—If Mr. THOMAS BOYDELL, eldest son of the late Josiah Boy dell, of Kil- 
hendre, inthe County of Salop, England, Esq., who died on the 17th day of Septem- 
ber, 1837, will apply to Mr. Richard Barker, solicitor, city of Chester, England, or Messrs: 
Philpot, & son, 3 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, London, England, he will hear of 
something considerable to his advantage. The said Thomas Boydell is supposed to have 
gone to Canada several years ago 

City of Chester, England, Ist Nov. 1838. jJan.12-3t} 


BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTISTS. 

(SUCCESSORS OF E. GEDNEY,) 84 CHAMBERS STRERT. 
ARD—E. GEDNEY, Surgeon Dentist, having discontinued his practice in New York, 
with the intention of residing in Europe, begs leave to recommend his successors 
Drs. Buck and Boyce to his friends and the public: As he has had ample opportunity of 
observing the dental operations of Dr. J. B. Buck (by whom the business in New York 
will be principally conducted, he takes pleasure in saying that the public will find hima 

skilful and scientific master of the profession, Dec23-3m. 


pumerae BAZAAR.—Subscriptions received for the New York Albion, Emi 
grant & Old Countryman, Lady’s Book, &c. &c., by 
JOHN BARDSLEY, Agent. 

141 Chesnut Street. 




















Nov 17-+f 





THE HUMAN EYE. 

R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his ctice 

tothe DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 

The Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can aetect tue sugates* indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
ed (as usual) to the particular detect. Sep 1 

EPUSITORY OF ARTs, 411 BROADWAY.—The subscribers respectfully announce 

to the public and lovers of the Fine Arts generally, that they have made arrange- 
ments for the importation of the most splendid English and French engravings as soon as 
putlished, which they offer at the London prices. 
Artists will find an assortment of water colors (in plain and elegant cases) by the best 
makers, brushes, pencils, drawing paper, &c.&. ‘The trade supplied at the lowest 


wholesale prices. 
New York, Dec. 15th, 1838. DAVIS & HORN. 


ONDON SPLIT PEAS FOR SOUP—75 bushels, landed this day from ship Montreal 
in prime order. It is unnecessary to enter into any details of the excellent quality 
of these Peas, either for soup or pease pudéings—if boiled, without any previous soak- 
ing, insoft (rain preferable) water, they will in less than two hours be reducedto a 
gravy ; it may be observed by the way, to prevent too much saltness, that parboiling the 
corned pork is a great improvement. Price 18 cents per quart or 62) cents the half peck 
—to hotels by the bushel on moderate terms. 
Also, first quality white Beans for Baking, 12} cents per. qt. 
Also, Shakers’ Parched Corn ; Pulverised Thyme ; Sage and other culinary Herbs in 
bottles ; Bird Seed, of every sort; Oat Meal and Embden Grotts, &c. &c 
I? Store open from 6AM.to9PM. Parcels sent to any part of the city. 
GEO. C. THORBURN 

[Feb.9-3t) 4I John street. 


HE GREAT WESTERN STEAM SHIP was appointed to sail from Bristol on the 
28th January, and will leave this port on her return trip about a week after her ar 
rival. (Feb. 16.) 
TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY—NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
The steam ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 tons burthen and 468 horse power. The days of 
sailing of the above ship are appointed as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From New York, 
6th February, 6th March. 
Fare thirty-five guineas ($163 33) in the aft, and thirty guineas ($146) in the fore cabin 
including wines and all stores. 
An experienced surgeon accompanies this ‘omy 
For Passage or freight, apply personally or by letter 
(Feb. 16.) ABM. BELL & CO., 28 Pine st. New York. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the lst, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 











ear :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist Apri), August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, I6th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of Gvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subs¢ ri bers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing erder, viz. 





Ships. Masters. | Days of ws from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
fork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, \Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, ; “ 


4, * 436, July 8) * 6,May 1, * 16, 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Dec. 8 ‘ 24, “ 16, “ 6, Sept. 1, 
Rhone, J.A.Wotten,| ‘* 16, April 8, “ Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| “* 24, “* 16, Aug. 8) “* 8, June 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, Jan. 8, “* 24, ‘“* 16, © 16 “ , Oct. |, 
Francois Ist, W.W. Pell, “ 16, May 8, “ 24,)Marchl oe = 


— 
> 


aD 








Emerald, W.B.Orme, | ‘** 24, ‘* 16, Sept. 8) * 8, July 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt|Feb. 8, ‘ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Nov. 1, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16, June 8, ‘“ 24J/April 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J.Johnston, jr. ** 4, Oct. 8 “ 16) “ 6, Aug. 1, * 16, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegayt accommeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers a 
New York, willbe forwarded by their p1:kets, free of all charges except the expenses sc 
tually incurred C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month, 

This line of packets wiil hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :—- 

Ships. Masters. {Days of Sailing from New} Days of Sailing from 

| York. London, 
W H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,\Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
8. B. Grifling, som ©*“ KB *  * F, * 8 * 7 








St. James, 
Montreal, 


‘y 


‘s 
Gladiator, T. Britton, ; * 90, “ 20, “ 20,\March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, a Peb,. 1, June 1, Oc. 1) * WW, * » = 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, “ 97, «© 97, 


Wellington, D. Chadwick, ‘mm * © “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
1, “ 17, “ sd ‘ ° 





Philadelphia, E. E. Morg2n, \March 1, July 1, Nov. 7 ° 14, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “10, * 10, “« Ww 7, * a, © a 


| 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 90, “ 20) May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 





. } a Ontario, | H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 2,, “ Wy * 27,.% 1, 
usual health ; and was in conversation with some friends in her drawing-room | round all the milk turned sour. Toronto, | R. Griswold, oR, ° © oY ea. Be 
after dinner, when she suddenly sank back in her chair andexpired. Her lady- Man and Fish.—Men enjoy one advantage over the finny tribe in their own | Westminster, | ©. Moste, ses ee pes von Be oe aes +E ap ble 
ship was in her 54th or 55th year. ‘The cause of her decease is supposed to be | eleme binh shavo ssfieetn, wrlitean’ tain dics i. \ siteueak That These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 

" ; A - PI | element, which they cannot periorm without being drowned In the attempt le | ana experienced nivigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
an affection of the heart. 


Death of the Duke of Buckingham.—The decease of this nobleman took 
lace on Thursday morning, at eight o’cleck, at Stowe. .... By the death of the 
Juke of Buckingham, the Lord-Lieutenancy of Buckinghamshire, and a seat for 

the county, are vacated ; Richard Plantagenet, Marquess of Chandos, being now 


Duke and Marquess of Buckingham and Chandos, Earl Temple, Earl Temple of | 
Stowe, and Viscount and Baron Cobham of Kent, in the Peerage of the United | 


| can swim or rest on his back in the water hy merely moving his open hands 





hest description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, foreach adult, 


which he uses as fins. Fish swin on thelr backs, it is true, but then it is when | W'" vincludes wine and liquors. Neith¢ r the captains nor owners of these packets will 
hey are dead be responsible for any letters, parce!s, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 
they are dead Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

| Irish-Latin Pun.—A gentleman in company asked his friend for a potato, and GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 


you,” said the other, ** you could not have sent me a melior !” 




















on its being sent, his friend said, ‘I have sent you a nice mea/y one.”’ “ Thank 


JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 

















> : . } I rer ane mtb eccentric s »O1 quire whe ‘  areneae <p " ——a > aan cae a 
Kingdom, and Earl Nugent in Ireland. .... Capt. Marryat, the well-known avthor| , A poor woman weé rs to an € a ute¢ . ti me surgeon, to in juire wh at yres NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACK ETS.—NEW PLAN. 
of the naval novels, has accepted the command of the Brazilian navy, vice Capt. | °° Prope? 5 oe Se cnee a Be le chad” : i ° coegnem, Was the | The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
S. Grenfell, resigned... .- Murder of the Earl of Norbury.—Not the slightest | 22SW°!: But, doctor, it’s for a little chil hen put on a kittenplasm aan wfry — + rete gh ” pe tts poo th oe and S048 of every 
2 5 . i, 1 . of tl rer month, the ships to succeed each other In the tollowing © , 
clue has yet been obtained likely to lead to the detection of the murde rer ot the \ TANTED:—A eituation as manager of a farm or garden by amarried man of indus- Ships. | Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
Earl of Norbury, notwit istanding the very large reward [£3000, and £100 per trious and steady habits, who fully understands the business. He will engage up- } York. Liverpool. 
annum, ] offered for the attainment of that object..-.. Consols continue steady | 9h Sates oF — as may be agreed upon. Application (if by letter post — tt Re Shakspeare, tee July 2 Nov. w 7 4 = oe a er 
F ‘ . . - | made at this office. eb.23-% St. J " son 3, 3, 3,|Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
at 92% for the Account Money, 92}; Exchequer Bills lower, 65 62 64; India | - a ~ some, Bailey, ’ “9 « 192 « 49) 4 ao“ so a 
Bonds lower, 63 61. vy AnEE COEDS NI LLI hangs — The oupeerten, ofine to pee mor a otee — etm P | Collins, “ 95, “ 95, “ 95) “© 13, « 99) « 43, 
. . , 4 dwarf, and Productive Pea, called the Cedo Nulli, which will bs found on trial to be . ; I. Burs! 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “ 419 “ 19 « 49 
The following deaths have taken place in the British Peerage during the last | the best early Pea in nse—are ready for the table by the 26th May. Should be planted re le 7 es ay: ee P wi 95) gs 85, 
year: the moment the frost is out of the ground. Price Sv cts per quart. Alsoa variety of early Virginian ” | Harris “13, “ 12, “ 43,lOct. 1, Feb. 1. June 1, 
* . . s Canlifiowe ‘ > ‘e, Frame Radis ne oe Pis Sauas ’ | 4+ SRAETIS, A ’ st. ’ . 
January—Lords Eldon, Farnborough, and Clonmel; Ladies Essex, Rosse, ig a ge tag eg a gad a bos npn ste a. lant, Squash, | Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 19 “19, “ 29) “ 7, 4, 
ena Stamford Februa wall ords Car ake > ic; ere Mu F I " Pa J os epper, oma 0, e. suitable or ass pre rs n and ens uing months. ; Siddons, Britton, | “« 95 25, ‘ 25, “ 13, “ 43, “ 13, 
: . ry ord: trick and Uarteret. March—Lords Selsey, London Split Peas for soup, Embden Grotts, Oat Meal, Bind Seed of every sort, fine North America, | Hoxie Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,] “ 19, © 19, “ 19, 
Dalhousie, and Berners; Ladies Lonsdale and Mary Egerton. April—Lord | Canary song birds, female do, breeding cares, &c. Roscoe, ’ | J. C. Delano, ce ©. 3% = | 95, OS 85, 8S, 
Muncanster; Ladies Strangford, Roxburghe, Warwick, and Emily Montagu. | Fe? 233 rene GEORGE C. THORBURN, 11 John st Sheffield, F.P. Alien, | ‘13, “13, “ 13,/Nov. 1 March], July 1, 
, . - 5 ——— —— ————— _—* ns 2 —— 7 — a ’ ¥ “ “ “ “ “ 
May—Lord Ormonde ; Ladies Warrenden, Amherst, and Harrowby. June— UPPER CANADA, Europe, AC. Marshall,| : 19, “19, “ 19, " 7, ee SB.8 i 
Lady Southampton. July—Duke of Leeds. August—Ladies Frances Banks, | * Chancery. | ae ~ wg * vie ee ae 
‘ I ua) 7 eds. Augus “a es Franc s anks, Monday the twenty eighth day of January in the second year of the reign of her Columbus, | Cropper, A ct. i eb. 1, June 1, . 19, 19, a I 
Isabella Turner, and Abingdon; Lord Annesley. September—Lords Carring- Majesty Queen Victoria, and m the year of our Lord 1839. Geo.Washington| H. Holdrege, | > a 7) * 6, ¢%, 
ton and Farnham (within a fortnight of his predecessor). November—Lords Between Henry Hagarty, Complainant United States, |N.H.HMoldrege,| “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. |, 
~ 4 r . and — ; : South America, | Barstow, — oe Oy SO ca ee ea ets 
Deerhurst and Sefton; Ladies J. Russell, Newburgh, and Dartmouth. De- lames Tt r Se eee Tretenbi ye > 'N_B.Paimer, | “95, “ 95 © o5] « yg’ « 93) 4 42 
“We ; adv RB 1 J - } ‘ , James Thomas Tomlins and another, Deferdants , ; . > Iny 1 te ’ , P ( 
cember—Lord Clarendon ; Lady Broadhurst. Nearly all the above, indeed Upon motion this day made unto this Court by M-. Hitchings being of counsel for the | England, |B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 3,) “ 19, “ 19 “ 19 
4-5ths of them were over 64; one was 87; four above 80; and most of the | above named Plaintiff, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court by affidavit, that These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
rest over 70. the above named Defendant, James Thomas Tomlins, resides out of the Jurisdiction of | tions for passengers. he price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $1 40, 
this Court, in or near the city of New Vork inthe United States of America: It is or- | and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding. 
— we » VAT 7 ’ dered that the said Defendant do caus ¢ appearance to be entered with the Registrar Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pare 
THE DUKE OE W ELLING TON AND NAP* \LEON, of this Court, and notice thereof to be served on My “in Bristowe of the city of To- | cels.or package M4 sent by them, uniess reguiar bills of lading are signed therefor. 
In the last volume of the Duke’s official despatc! es is the followine letter ad- | ronto, the solicitor of the said Plaintiif within fo hs from the date of this order, and Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe. Columbus, aout ae ric ®, Besiand, 
ase Sir C. St ducal QO ' agnanimity and exalted p in case of his appearance t he do cause s answer to the said Plaintiff's Bill of con Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co or C.H IARS L, 
‘ dressed to Sir C. Stuart, in which his Grace’s magnanimity and exalted pl laint to he fled. and an office copy thereof to be served on the said Plaintiff's solicitor, P BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
ples are strikingly displayed | at or before the expi: ation of the said four inonths. And in default thereof the said Bill Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Shethei¢, and United States, 
“To Srr Cuarwes Srvarr. G.C. B of Complaint may be taken as confessed by him. And it is further ordered that the sai ROBERT KERMIT. N * 
« Orrill June 28, 1815 Plaintiff do forthwith cause this Order to be published ina certain newspaper published T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool 
‘ ’ 23 Dorian : at the said city of New York, commonly called or known by the name of * The Albion,’ ents for ships Pennsylvania. Independence Roscoe. and Geo. Washington 
‘ My dear Stuart,—I send you my despatches, which will make ye ‘ vat such publicat . e continued at least once in a ‘weak for ¢ shit weeks in As “ GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.. 124 Front-st., S v, 

. ; — ' each m f . 
acquainted with the state of affairs You may show them to Talleyrandif yo succession during the sai ur months. WILDES. PICKERSGILL & €o.. Rumford-st.. Liverpeoi 
choose. ; Entd. W. 1] WILLIAM HEPBURN. Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garri k, : 

“ Ceneral hes bees " h lay 7 Ni: leon’ — Jolin Bristowe, Sol. for PIT Registrar FE. K. COLLINS & ta., New York 1 
vencral —— en here this day to negotiate for Napoleon s passing to] Toronto. [Feb 23-8t) WM, & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpool 
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